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On the cover: 2004 Oklahoman 
of the Year Fern Holland, pic- 
tured in Russia shortly after her 
graduation from the University 
of Oklahoma. 
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T exan Tim Tingle travels to Oklaho- 
ma so often, his “pickup truck hap- 
pily occupies a scall at long-term 
parking in Will Rogers World Airport. " His 
first book Walking die Choctaw Road: Stories 
from Red People Memory, excerpted on page 
40, was voted die Oklahoma Reads Okla- 
homa book for 2005* Tingle began learning 
Choctaw lore in 1990 from tribal historian 
Charlie Jones* “l realized 1 had the responsi- 
bility to share these remarkable stories," says 
Tingle, himself a Choctaw. Soon, he was 
crisscrossing the country in his new career as 
a professional storyteller, Tingle began writ- 
ing the stories for Walking the Choctaw Road 
while a graduate srudent at OU in the late 
1 990s. Beginning this spring, he will travel 
the state discussing his novel. 




W riting about an all-American 
diner that specializes in an 
equally all-American dessert 
was a natural fir for frequent contributor 
Cindy Kelly, who penned “Sweet Things" 
on page 25 of this issue. “Bentons pies are 
easy to recommend/' she says of the down- 
town Shawnee cafe's number-one allure* "I 
doubt rheres anything better than a slice of 
their banana-coconut with a cup of decaf 
A professional singer and songwriter, Kelly 
performs as part of the Dave &Z Cindy duo 
and the Parking Lor Trio. In her spare time, 
she enjoys photography, painting, travel, 
and animals, especially her two cats, Taft 
and Milton. Kelly lives in Shawnee. 


A hectic life in Woodward with his 
wife Jo Lynn, four-year-old-son 
Brayden, rwo cats, one dog, and 
a salamander keeps freelance writer Chad 
Lxne on his toes. But he wasn’t too husy 
for the travel demands of “ I he Cimar- 
ron" (page 46). “During the course of the 
assignment, 1 drove the entire length of the 
Cimarron, from Kenton to the Keystone 
Dam," he says* "1 crossed virtually every 
public bridge and low-water crossing and 
walked dozens of miles of riverbed." Love, 
who admits a lifelong interest in rivers and 
the plains, was struck by more than one 
naturally occurring phenomenon during 
the writing of this piece* He says, “One 
thing that definitely stood out about the 
Cimarron, apart from its beauty and isola- 
tion, was the rattlesnakes/’ 
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1 His frame is Chris Soap. Cherokee tribal member. 
Self-deseribed “family man," Married, one child. 
Basketball coach. Avid golfer# Church member 
College grad. Retired “fancy dance rV* on-going 
mentor for tribal students in academic competi- 
tions. Entered the workforce in 1995 as a heavy 
equipment operator at’ one- of the facilities for an 
international leader in the prod net ion of activated 
carbon. Today, he’s their Operations Manager 
in charge of all aspects of plant production 
* and maintenance. * 

Chris is just one part of Oklahoma’s most 
treasured resource: our people* Those men and 
women that make our state great. Individuals 
that exemplify our native strengths of 
tenacity, integrity; and ingenuity. 

Like other economic development 
organizations in Oklahoma, we are 
* tasked with recruiting new industries 

to ot^r state. It s a complex and difficult 
job trying to convince a business to locate their 
operations here. But, it becomes a whole lot 
easier w hen they meet someone hkj^ Chris. 
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EDITOR'SiETTER 


rJ A big part of her commitment was that there are risks in the 
world, and if you are to accomplish good,, you accept them.' 1 

— Stephen Rodolf, Fern Holland's Tulsa colleague 


ROSE <?/fBABYLON 



THE THINGS SHE TREASURED 
Fern Holland's Fender guitar 
and a wooden yogi 



Oklahoman of the Year 

Fern Holland is the first Oklahoman of 
the Year to be named posthumously. 

She follows □ rich tradition of leading 
Oklahomans who've been awarded this 
honor, including Garth Brooks (1992), 
the Oklahoma Gty Fire Department 
(1995], Shannon Lucid and Shannon 
Miller (1996), the Sooner football team 
(2000], and Toby Keith (2003). For her 
selfless acts in the name of human rights, 
Oklahoma Today proudly names her the 
2004 Oklahoman of the Year 


F OR DAYS THAT HAVE 
turned into weeks, Eve found 
myself thinking about Fern 
Holland — while waiting at a 
stoplight, at night just before 
falling asleep, while knitting a scarf for the 
holidays* My mind keeps drifting back to 
her, the girl with the baby-doll face and old 
fashioned name. 

Had Fern not been killed last 
March in the course of her work 
with the Coalition Provisional 
Authority in Iraq, most of us 
wouldn’t know of her. We 
might have eventually, had she 
been named an ambassador 
(as her friends predicted for 
her) or had she risen through the 
ranks to become one of Oklahoma s lead- 
ers, which she easily could have done. Or 
she may have been content simply to o pen 
a cafe, as she thought she might do once 
home from Iraq. 

Had Fern not been killed — martyred, 
really- — -anyone who met her would have 
thought she was a beautiful and fascinating 
young woman, someone they were excited 
to know, happy to have met, enriched by 
her presence. But her legacy simply would 
not have the power that it does in her death. 

Sadly; we can t know a persons impact 
until she is no longer wirh us. Our paths 
might have crossed Fern’s one day, but 
most Oklahomans, most Americans, 
would not have known of Fern had she 
not been killed. Such is the life of a suc- 
cessful warrior. 

Maybe one reason 1 can’t shake Fern is 
that she and 1 had a few things in common. 
We knew a couple of the same people — one 
of whom I work with, her Delta Gamma 
sorority sister, Kim Ryan — and we shared a 
few interests. We re almost exactly the same 
age; I was born in Enid three months before 
she was horn in Bluejacket. She was a Peace 
Corps worker in Namibia and had worked 




with refugees in Guinea, and I spent eight 
months in the early 1 990s in West Africa, 
working for a contractor to the World 
Health Organization. 

While on our deadline for this issue, 
Ferns sister. Vi. loaned us several of Fern’s 
personal items; everything from snapshots 
to her cowboy boots and Fender guitar. She 
wasn’t very good, says Vi, and neither am 
I, despite years of guitar lessons. 

I picked up Fern’s guitar several 
times to play the only song 1 

really know by heart, “Land- 
slide,” thinking about her with 
each strum, each chord change. 

I suspect we played at about the 
same level. Each of us could prob- 
ably eke out a few songs, a few chords, 
and a few lyrics, pulled from somewhere in 
die recesses of our minds. 

Fern and T even had the same little carved 
wood yogi; mine sits on my office desk. 
Fern’s life and death force me to pondera 
thousand things and then, really, just one 
thought: What does it all mean? 

it seems that everyone who hears, reads, 
and knows Ferns story can find a piece of 
himself in her, and most come away w ith 
a renewed mission — perhaps to live life as 
fully as she did, to savor every moment, to 
pack each day w f ith as much as possible, to 
w'ork hard and play hard. T hat she lived this 
way and was able to positively influence the 
lives of thousands of others is testimony to 
what she leaves behind. 

Fern Holland impacts us here in Okla- 
homa with her generosity of spirit as much 
as she affected women in Iraq and Guinea, 
families in Namibia, children in Russia, 
colleagues in Tulsa, sorority sisters in Nor- 
man, and family from Bluejacket. 

We remember you. Fern. We remember. 

mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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Many women believe nothing can be done to treat their scoliosis. 

But the truth is, effective treatment does exist. Under the direction 
of Alexis R Hhelokov* M.D., the Baylor Scoliosis Center is one of a 
handful of centers in the country specializing in advanced techniques 
for spinal reconstructive surgery. The result: We’re giving scoliosis 
an extreme makeover. 

Baylor Regional Medical Center at Plano 4700 Alliance Blvd. Plano, TX 75093 
972 .985 .2 797 www. B ay lorH e a 1 th . co m 

Phy^icisn# a« employccMif I Tecdrh Toutt Provide! Network anti ure ncithei employee* noi a^enis Bayloi HcuItJi Care System. 
BiC, 'lor Rcftiutui! McdtL.il Center lu PLiriu. wr FLivlof i IuIlIi Cute Svvnrm'-> \nh»;tdhry. onmmtniiry. ur iiftihatciJ medic J centers 
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Our flame burns bright 


RE LINDSEY 


"When I see someone in uniform, I see a guardian of freedom.' 

—Brigadier General Thomas P. Mancino, 45th Infantry Brigade commander, in The Oklahoman 


FeedBack 




WHERE ARE YOU? 


AN OKLAHOMA TODAY CONTEST 


Tick, tock, tick, tock. This elegant timepiece keeps the pupil 
populace on its toes by making sure no one is late to class. 
Completed in 1 894, this building was the first of the Territorial 
Normal School, established in 1 890 thanks to Territorial Coun- 
cil Bill #106. The curriculum has expanded from its original 
teacher-training mission to become the third-largest university 
in the state. What is the name of this building and the campus 
on which it is located? 

Mail entries to Oklahoma Today , Attn: "Where Are You?", 1 5 
North Robinson, Suite 1 00, Oklahoma City, OK 73102, or send 
responses to editorial@oklahomatoday.com. Include your name 
and town. Entries must be received by January 10, 2005. Three 
winners will receive an Oklahoma Today T-shirt. Bruins' Riverpark 
Picnic in Tulsa's River Parks was last issue's "Where Are You?" 
contest answer. Winners are Helen Todd of Norman, Una Jo Teter 
of Tulsa, and Mandy Stewart of Bartlesville. 


Read All About It 

The women of Readers’ Circle loved 
Steffle Corcoran s article about book 
groups (“Turn the Page,” November/ De- 
cember 2004). She did an impressive job 
of researching the topic and seamlessly 
compiling lots of information and quotes 
to create a lively picture of readers in 
Oklahoma. We arc all very proud to have 
been included. Thank you for valuing and 
sharing our stories. 

Cindy Hulsey 
TULSA 


1 enjoyed your article about book clubs in 
Oklahoma. It is a joy to spend rime 
reading a good book and a double 
blessing when you can discuss 
the book with others. 

1 thought you might be 
interested to know about 
another Oklahoma book 
club. I am a member 
of the Ladies of the 
Leaf in Ard 


more. We believe it is the oldest book club 
in Oklahoma, having met continuously 
since its founding in 1900. The name of 
the club derives from a quote from John 
Drydens “The Flower and the Leaf; or, The 
Lady in the Arbour. A Vision.” 

The club was started by Maggie Barry. 
As you can imagine, in Ardmore during 
the 1900s, there probably wasn’t much 
for the ladies to feast their minds on. They 
read the classics, and meetings lasted sev- 
eral hours and included music as well as 
discussion of the reading. 

Today, wc meet twice a month on the 
first and third Mondays to hear book re- 
views by the membership. Twice a year, we 
have guest days with outside speakers. At 
our last meeting, Oklahoma author Bob 
Burke was our guest speaker. 

Needless to say, I am very proud to be 
a member of such a long-standing orga- 
nization and often think of those pioneer 
ladies. The need to read and share ideas is 
as vital today as it was then. 
Thanks for a great magazine. 

Diane Hamill 
ARDMORE 


Top Brass 

Congratulations. Phil Bacharach’s 
article “Tour of Duty” in the Novem- 
ber/December 2004 issue of Oklahoma 
Today is right on target. Those of us in the 
Oklahoma Army and Air National Guard 
take great pride in the nation’s finest state 
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military' museum and rhe continuing work 
of curator Mike Gonzales* 

The museum’s importance increases 
every day as current soldiers of the 45th 
carry on the legacy of those whose stories 
are told at the museum. I am so impressed 
with 41 Tour of Duty" that I am ordering 
copies of Oklahoma Today to send to my 
colleagues in each of the states and U*S* 
territories* 

The photography by R.E* Lindsey cap- 
tures the true essence of the museum and 
the surrounding grounds and exhibits. 

Thanks again for a wonderful article. ! 
salute Oklahoma Today. 

Major General Harry M> Wyatt III 
ADJUTANT GENERAL, STATE OF OKLAHOMA 

ID Tags 

1 enjoyed reading your November/ De- 
cember 2004 issue of Oklahoma Today. 
The magazine always makes for very inter- 
esting reading* 

In relation to the article “Tour of Duty,” 
1 had a question about a photo on page 35. 
The photo of the OH 58 A Kiowa helicop- 
ter is captioned as being from the Korean 
War. 1 though e it was a Vietnam War-era 
chopper, which entered the Army inven- 
tory in 1 968 and first saw duty in Vietnam 
in 1969. 

Please educate me on where the Korean 
War version came from. Thanks, and keep 
the great stories flowing. 

William (X Petrie 
Chief Master Sergeant, USAF, Ret. 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

You're correct. The OH 5 BA Kiowa was 
indeed a Vietnam -era helicopter. Maga- 
zine sources misidentified the photograph 
as another helicopter in the 45th Infantry 
Division Museum collection , the OH 13E 
u Sioux , " which was in service during the 
Korean War 

The Name of the Rose 

I enjoyed the article about the Oklaho- 
ma rose written bv Susan Owen Atkinson 
in die November/ December 2004 issue (“A 
Rose by Any Other Name”). 1 have called 
every greenhouse and plant-selling entity 
in the Oklahoma City area in an effort to 
purchase one of these roses, all to no avail* 
Do you have any suggestions on where the 
Oklaho m a rose can be p u rc h ased ? 

C Dean Nolte 

OKLAHOMA CITY 
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O'Higgins Nursery ( with locations in Nor- 
man, Stillwater, and Midwest City) is one of 
the few places in Oklahoma currently selling 
this variety. They expect to he flush with the 
rose in the early spring By them more Okla- 
homa nurseries should have the rose in stock 
Thanks for your interest. 

Mistletoe Loyalist 

After reading the article regarding the 
state flower. I was disappointed that rhe 
people of Oklahoma did not have a voice 
in this milestone. “After much behind the 
scenes negotiation” sums up the whole 
matter. It is a real shame that history has 
to be set aside in order for a few peoples 
personal preference to be satisfied. Long 
live the mistletoe! 

David Kesterson 
PORT HUENEME, CAUFORNfA 

Acorn, Tree 

1 learned a valuable lesson when l entered 
the Oklahoma Todayf¥u\\ Circle Writing 
Contest last year: Never enter contests that 
your children are also entering. 

I also want to tell you what a fine story the 
winning piece, “Mister Bob," is (September/ 
October 2004). The photography by Kristin 


Vie ns was a real asset to the story* 

Did 1 mention my lull name? Its Jerry 
Lee Hawkins, father of Kent Lee Hawkins, 
author oP 1 Mister Bob.” 

Perhaps your readers would like another 
story from Kent? You may have noticed 
that Lm very happy his story was pub- 
lished in Oklahoma Today . fm .i lifelong 
Okie and Oklahoma Today reader. 

Jerry L. Hawkins 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Corrections 

The Ambassadors' Concert Choir website k 
ambassadorschoir org, not the address listed in 
“Preaching to the Choir” in our November/ 
December 2004 issue. In " Turn the Page , " we 
misspelled the town name of Selling. Oklahoma 
Today regrets the errors. 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of readers. 
Letters are subject to editing and must include 
name, address* and a doytime phone number. 
Send letters to: Oklahoma Today, Attn: Editor, 

15 North Robinson, Suite 100, Oklahoma City, 
OK 73102, or fax to (405) 522-4580. Address 
electronic mail to leHers@oklahomotoday.com. 


LETTERS 
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ADVERTISEMENT 




Shop Okl 


Centennial Coins 

The first in a series of six 
Centennial coins to be re- 
leased by 2007. Each coin 
comes with certificate 


aT oday 


Trivet 

A Frankoma Pottery 
exclusive. Available in black (pictured), 
green, blue, and bone. 8 1/4” x 5 1/2”. $10,00 


in 

Bronze, Gold 
plate, and .999 
solid Silver. 
Bronze: $10.00, 
Gold: $25.00, 
Silver: $50.00. 






* 3-TU 

• 4-osu Use the order form in this issue, or 

> 5-0 U 

shop online at oklahomatoday.com. 


* 1 -State Seal Gold 

* 2-State Seal Silver 


Scenic Calendar 

The 2005 Wild and Scenic 
calendar features stunning pho- 
tography by frequent Oklahoma 
Today contributor Michael Har- 
deman. 12” x 12". $1 1.99. 


Oklahoma 24/7 

This 144 -page 
volume was created 
from the America 
24/7 project. The 
557 digital photo- 
graphs contained 
in the book were 
taken during a 
single week by 
Oklahoma pho- 
tographers. Hard- 
back, $24.95. 


Wildflower Seeds 

NEW! An GKT Original, created especially by 
Oklahoma Today for our readers. Each wildflower 
tin contains a full teaspoon of seeds. Sold in sets of 
three-mix and match. Please specify Indian Blan- 
ket, Plains Coreopsis, or Native Mix. S9.Q0. 


4 

Bling 

Strut your stuff with one of these 
exquisite jeweled pins. Each is made 
with brilliant Austrian crystals en- 
cased in either gold or silver metal. 
1 13/16” diameter. 

$25.00 each. 


2 
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I have so much conlrot over fear (hoi sometimes I forget ifs hard to survive a fall from fifty feet in I he sky/ 

— Mat Hoffman, in Oklahoma Today t November/December 2001 


J a n u a ry Footba 1 1 


By Brooke Adcox 




TUESDAY 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


Mark important 
dates on □ 

Wild & Scenic 
Oklahoma wall 
calendar, available 
ot aklahomafodoy 
com, or the Okla- 
homa Engage- 
ment Calendar, 
calendars, cam. 


W^NFSDAY THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


SATURDAY 


OKLAHOMA 




Youth rules, The 
Oklahoma Visual 
Arts Coalition show. 
Momentum - Art 
Doesn't Stand Still, 
spotlights artists 30 
and younger 1 1 00 
North Broadway 
in Oklahoma City, 

8 p.m. 


The Harfem Globe- 
trotters— -decked out 
Fn their signature 
red, white, and 
blue — ore hoopin' 
it up tonight at the 
Great Plains 
Coliseum in 
Lawton. 7 pm. 


See top cowboys 
and cowgirls 
compete in barrel 
racing and more 
on the first night of 
the International 
Finals Rodeo at 
State Fair Arena 
Fn Oklahoma City, 
Through Saturday, 


Catfish, bass, 
crappie. .trout? 

This ncnnotive fish 
is slocked in many 
Oklahoma lakes, 
ponds, and streams 
during the winter 
months. Try casting 
a reel ai Guy man's 
Thompson Park 


Take your native 
pride to Beneath 
a Turquoise Sky; 
Navajo Painters 
and Their World 
at the National 
Cowboy & West- 
ern Heritage 
Museum. Through 
January 30. 


During tonight's 
FedEx Orange Bowl 
National Champion- 
ship football game, 
show support for 
your school with i 
these Section 1 3 1 
tote bogs, made 1 
by Oklahoma City i 
based Stubble, Inc, 


On© cool bird, the 
Condor, turns thirty- 
three today Cel- 
ebrate BMX star and 
Edmond resident 
Mat Hoffman's 
birthday with a 
bike ride or Mat 
Hoffman's Pro BMX 
2 video game. 


In All Under 
Heaven : The Chi- 
nese World by Eliot 
Porter, photographs 
of Eastern culture 
take the stage at 
the Oklahoma 
City Museum of 
Art Through Janu- 
ary 30, 


At Tulsa's Phtl- 
brook Museum 

of Art Focus 1: 
George Legrady 
shows the similarities 
between Legrody's 
computer-generated 1 
images and Native 
American baskets. 
Through January 16. 


Pick up a pompon 
and head to Nor- 
man tor the Special I 
Olympics Oklahoma r 
Winter Games. Ap- 
proximately 1 ,800 
athletes will compete 
in bowling, basket- 
boll, and volleyball . 
Through tomorrow. 


16 ▼ 17 


Block out nature's 
fury with this stately 
scarf. Made by 
Tulsa artist Rondo 
Roush this black 
silk wrap is adorned 
with state emblems. 
$50 from Rondo 
Roush Studios. 


Today's holiday 
community gather- 
ings include the 
Marlin Luther King 
Inter faith Prayer 
Breakfast in Ponca 
City and the Marlin 
Luther King Com- 
munity Celebration 
Fn Vmita 

24 

The Sooners dash 
with the Cowboys 

in another intense 
bedlam basketball 
battle at the Lloyd 
Noble Center Fn 
Norman, Tipoff, 

3 p.m. 

31 






See how 
artists use the 
ular medium at 24 
Works on Paper, a 
traveling exhibit at 
Eost Central Uni- 
versity s gallery 
in Ada. Through 
February 19. 


Partake of the lunch 
lecture ‘'Hiller's 
Spy from Okla- 
homa ' at the Leslie 
Powell Gallery in 
Lawton This historic 
tofe about the sole 
of oil to the Nazis is 
told by historian Bill 
Pitts, 12:15 p.m. 


25 A 26 27 


Don't let the name 
Fool you Ham- 
burger King 

in Shawnee has 
locals rushing in 
for the homemade 
chili, a spicy 
stew topped with 
cheese, onions, and 
jalapenos. 


For National Hot 
Tea Month, warm 
up to O cup from 

Holder's Herbs & 
Gifts in Choctaw 
Specialties include 
Tom's Tea, cre- 
ated by local herb 
far mer/barbec ue 
chef Tom Bergey. 


"I'm only o bill," 
Relive your child- 
hood and brush 
up on the basics 

at Muskogee 

Little Theatre's 

performance of 
Soboo/bouse Rock. 
8 p.m. Through 
Saturday. 


21 ▼ ▲ 22 


The Fred Jones 
Jr, Museum of 

Art in Norman 
reopens today. The 
new 3 4, 000-squa re- 
foot addition will 
house the 33-piece 
Weitzenhoffer 
Collection of French 
Impressionism. 


Cold winds bring 
dry skin, but 
Jamie's Country 

Soaps provide 
relief The Country 
Clothesline bar 
pampers skin with 
natural ingredients 
and has a soothing 
scent jcsoa ps.com 



29 

Rev up your Satur- 
day night with a 
trip to Xtreme World 
Flat Track Racing at 
Garemcre's Expo 
Center These 
motorcycle racers 
reach speeds up to 
100 miles per hour 
7 p.m. 


1 1 
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The Final Edition 

In 1995, che lives of Oklahomans were changed forever* This critically ac- 
claimed issue, originally published in 1996 and revised in 2000, is now com- 
plete.The Official Record of the Oklahoma City Bombing records the tales 
of courage, self-sacrifice, hope, and recovery that defined April 19, 1995, 
and rhe days, weeks, and years that followed* We bring you the photographs, 
the words, and most importantly, the people whose srories touched us all 


184 PAGES, SOFTCQVER 

$19.95 PLUS SHIPPING & HANDLING 


(800) 777-1793 * oklahomatoday.com 



LEOPARD. OKLAHOMA CITV ZOO 


"Like on ebony archipelago dotting a clammy, unsettled sea, Oklahoma's all-Black towns offered 
both refuge and renewal/ — Hannibal B, Johnson, in ^cres of Aspiration: The Black Towns in Oklahoma 


F C* L II Bv Rebecca Edmondson 

ebruaryonowtall and Jeff D. Simpson 



TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY 




February i* Black 
History Month 

Head to the library 
for □ selection 
of great African 
American writers, in- 
cluding Oklahomans 
Ralph Ellison and 
Clifton Taulbert. 


Combine Potato 
Lover's Month and 
National Snack 
Food month with a 
con of chocolate- 
covered potato 
chips from Bed re 
Chocolates in 
Ada, To crunch into 
them is heaven 
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Stage Center 

in Oklahoma City 
present* it* annual 
WinterTales Storytell- 
ing Festival, a nice 
break from the wiiv 
ter blahs. Tonight's 
performance, 8 
p.m. Through Febru- 
ary 5. 


FRIDAY 


4 

Spring down 

to Valliant for 

the Ground Hog 
Bruncheon, This 
fundraiser serves up 
ground hog (AKA 
sausage), biscuits, 
and chocolate 

gravy- 6:30 a m - 
1 :30 p.m. 



SATURDAY 


Zoom lo the lost 
day of the Tulsa 
Boat Sport and 
Travel Show and 
I catch ten-cmd-a-hdf 
acres of boats, RVs, 
fishing tackle, and 
more at the Tulsa 
Fairgrounds 1 1 
a,m.-6 p.m. 


Hum along to 
Beethoven's Sona- 
tas lor Cello and 
Violin, performed 

by the Univer- 
sity ol Central 
Oklahoma s 

chamber ensemble 
at the YChapel of 
Song 7:30 p.m. 


On one of the big- 
gest party days of 
the year, break out 
the colorful beads, 
don a mask, and 
make a celebratory 
trip to your favorite 
haunt Happy 
Mardi Gras, y'oll! 


To kick out the win- 
ter blues, try taking 
a long stroll through 

Beavers Bend or 
Robbers Cave 

state parks Febru- 
ary can be o cold 
but beautiful time oF 
year. Don't forget to 
bundle upl 
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Graovesvifle, 
Daddy-o ! Check out 
smooth riffs at South- 
western Oklahoma 
Stole University's 
35lh annual Jazz 
Festival at the Fine 
Arts Center jn 
Weatherford 7 p.m. 
Through tomorrow, 


n 

Take your sweet- 
heart to Ballet 
Oklahoma's Winter 
Cofetfoff at Coa- 
homa City's Civic 
Center Musk 
Hall Tonight's 
performance, 8 
p m. Through Febru 
ary 13 


A 12 

If you didn't gel a 
chance to let it all 
hang out on Fat 
Tuesday, swim to 

the Oklahoma 
Aquarium in 

Jenks for Cajun 
cookin' ond zydeca 
music at the Mardi 
Gras Gab. 7 p m, 


13 

Catch Blanche in A 
Str&etcor Named 
De$ire ai Theatre 
Tulsa This produce 
(ion of Tennessee 
Williams's ac- 
claimed drama runs 
through February 
19, Today's perfor- 
mance, 2 p.m,. 

— L 

20 

Find a hint of sum- 
mer ot the Western 
Oklahoma Boot 
and Sport Show in 
Elk City, Booting 
and outdoor gear 
will be on display 
and For sale at the 
Civic Center 10 
a,m-5 p.m. 




If your Valenti ne s 
Day locks drama, 1 
book tickets at 
Norman's Old 
Town Plaza for 
a Musical Murder 
Mystery Dinner The- 
atre This produc- 
tion runs February 
11, 1 2, and Id. 


Mark History at the 
Black Heritage Cel- 
ebration at Leader- 
ship Square in 

1 Oklahoma City, 

J This twodqy event 
offers entertain- 
ment, food, ond 
exhibits 10 c m 
Through tomorrow. 


For the Love of 
Quilts: It's o passion 
and the name oF a 
quilt show of Great 
Plains Coliseum 
in Lawton, Storting 
tomorrow, collectors 
will find 200-plus 
entries end exhibits. 

Through Saturday. 


Turn out For the 
Oklahoma City 
Gridiron Show's 
political satire at 
Stage Center 
Topics include trap, 
the election, and 
Governor Henry. 
Tonight at 7:45 p.m. 
Through Saturday. 


Take a moment 
this President's 

Day io recognize 
the merits and 
achievements of 
the 43 men who 
have served as our 
nation's leaders. 


Fancy flight? Check 
out Helicopter 
Cowboy, a disptoy 
of 60 photos by 
Texas pilot WJ. Tiller 
at the National 
Cowboy & West' 
em Heritage 
Museum Through 
March 6. 


It's a bird, it's a 
plane, it's a really 
big bird! The Sam 

Noble OkJaW 
ma Museum of 
Natural History 

presents Hunters of 
the Sky Through ^ 
May 30. 


Bundle up and 
head out to the 

Oklahoma City 
Zoo and Botani- 
cal Garden for 

your fast shot at free 
winter ad mission 
every Monday 
during January and 
February. 


Kick up your heels 

Lords and ladies. 

HF/flj in Kingston ol the 

journey to Enid 

mmm Sanders & Texoma 

for Leonardo's 

Lodge Bluegrass 

Discovery 

Festival featuring 

Warehouse 

several performers 

& Adventure 

from around the 

Quest's Medieval 

rjt ,r ~ 1 country 7 p m 

Fair See jugglers 

1 rhrouyl :• •' v. 

and make mischief 


10 a.m -10 p.m. 
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MARKETPLACE 


"It was the tiniest thing I ever decided to put my whole life into." — Terr 


NEW YEAR 

Call her Grandma or Mommy, these two Oklahoma 
entrepreneurs have come a long way, baby. 

By Steffie Corcoran 
Photography by John Jernigan 


It's a Wrap 



Like most babies, Campbell loves anything that feels 
comfv against her skin. Piccolo Baby Company’s 
blue travel blanket — cozy chenille on one side and 
satin on the other — is a good fit for special occa- 
sions. When cold winds blow, Peek-a-Boo Designs 
has the answer, a pink pocket blanket just right 
for so-soft swaddling. Like every Piccolo and Peek- 
a-Boo product, both are machine washable. Blue 
blanket, SI 7. Pink blanket, $34; 


Saddle up for Spills 

No tyke worth his spurs would ride away 
from this Piccolo Baby Company bib. 

As perfect for high style as it is handy for 
a pureed carrot catastrophe, a bib this cute 
could encourage a little one to gobble 
down his grub licketv-split. Catch Wendi 
Schovancc and Piccolo Baby Company 
products at An Affair of the Heart at 
State Fair Park in Oklahoma City Feb- 
ruary 11 to 13. $6 or SI 2 with coordinat- 
ing burp cloth. 
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You Say It's Your Birth Day 

Tired of those same old baby gifts? 
Instead, make a special delivery — -bring 
a Labor Day Bag from Peek- a- Boo 
Designs to the shower. This clever tote 
holds socks, a burp towel, ponytail 
holder, and pins for Mom and Dad, 
all in a variety of coordinating fabrics. 
$ 44 . Peek-a-Boo Designs are available 
at fifteen retailers statewide, including 
Dara Marie s in Norman, 


The Things She Carried 

Hip and stylin' moms will covet this 
diaper bag in a retro fabric. Its canvas 
interior is roomy enough for a slew of 
diapers and other necessities. Coni part- 
men ts for bottles and a cell phone make 
for one-container convenience. Wendi 
Schovanec will custom sew this tote 
in any durable fabric of your choice. 
Large, $65; standard -size, 

Coordinating changing pad, 




Burps Happen 

Burps are an inevitable byproduct of feedings. With four kids 
under the age of six at home, Wendi Schovanec knows how to 
handle them. These burp cloths from Schovanec s Norman- 
based Piccolo Baby Company provide a cute and soft way to 
keep Moms shirt milk- and slobber-free. $10 fora package of 
two. Piccolo Baby Company, (405) 292-1300. 


Have Car Seat, Will Travel 

This car seat cover jump-started Peek-a-Boo Designs 
of Lawton. Rosemary Jones first made one for her 
granddaughter, Drew, and has sewn more than two 
hundred since, Elastic enables the weather shield to fit 
over most standard car seats, and the flannel interior 
provides a cozy snuggle for the little one, $44. Peek-a- 
Boo Designs, (888) 851-7335 or (580) 492-5980, 


MARKETPLACE 





Sevan adult sandhill 
cranes— known to have 
wingspans of seven 
feel— in flight during the 
winter months in west^ 
ern Oklahoma 
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RANGE 


Top Trucks & More 

18 

Libby's Cofe 

20 

UCO Murals 

21 

OKI Profile: Hans Butzer 

23 

House Creek Ranch 

24 

Benton's Pies 

25 

Printm akers at JRB Gallery 26 

Antiquing in Claremore 

28 




WINGED MIGRATION 

PHOTOGRAPH BY KIM HART 

What's that sound? It just might be the thrumming beat 
of bird wings. This time of year, thousands of migratory 
birds — bald eagles, sandhill cranes, loons, herons, and many 
more- — pass through or winter in Oklahoma. 

Our stares mild temperatures, slew of unfrozen lakes and 
watery environs, and abundant food sources make a perfect 
vacation spot for birds and waterfowl of every description 
searching for a home away from home. 

Got binoculars? To find the best winter hording locations 
and activities around the state, click on traveiok.com s “What to 
Do?” link. If hunting is mote your game, try die Oklahoma De- 
partment ofWildlife Conservation website, wildlifedepartment, 
com. Happy bird watching! — Stefifie Corcoran 



THERANGE 


“We stand ready? 

— Todd Him the new speaker of the Oklahoma 
Home ofRepmtntatives, quoted in The Oklaho- 
man on November 4 t 2004 \ The 2005 legislative 
session — she fiftieth in Oklahoma history- — begins 
February 7 and marks the first time Republicans 
hate controlled the house since the 1921 to 1922 
legskttivt session. 


eSSENTIALS 


At press time, the price of 
unleaded in ibe Sooner State had 
roared to $1,78 per gallon, but 
that hasn't stopped slate drivers 
from putting pedal to metal: This 
list of the ten best selling vehicles 
in Oklahoma includes four trucks 
and three SUVs. 

1. Ford F-Series ($21,690 
to $43,745): The best-selling 
trucks in America the past 27 
years, 'Nuffsaid. 

2 Chevrolet Silverado 
($19, 620 to $39,420): Last 
year's number one in Okla- 
homa is in another tight race 
with the F-Series for best- 


loved pickup in Sooneriand. 
3. Dodge Ram ($22, 1 25 to 




4. GMC Sierra ($ 1 9,790 to kept it at the top of the midsize 

$42,585): With a towing sedan class in recent years, 

capacity of up to 1 6,700 8. Ford Explorer ($27,490 to 

pounds, this beast deFines $44,435): A stability control 

heavy duty. system provides a safety 

5. Chevrolet Tahoe ($36,025 boost to the best-selling SUV 
to $45 , 595) : Power meets in the country, 
passengers in this SUV with 9. Honda Civic ($ 1 3,560 to 
a standard V-8 engine and $ 1 9,800]: The only compact 
optional third-row bench seat. on the list, the Civic has 

6 . Honda Accord ($ 1 6, 1 95 to garnered acclaim not only for 

$26,700): A time-tested repu- its gas-sipping ways but value 
tat Eon for sa fety and strea m- a nd so f ety. 

lined style make the Accord 1 0.GMC Yukon ($36,735 to 
an excellent fam ily vehicle. $52,785) : The Yukon comes 

7 . Toyota Ca m ry ( $ 1 8 , 5 8 5 to wi th I ots of passen g er roo m 
$22,935): The Camry offers and Fuel tank capacity up to 
the kind of fuel efficiency that's 37 gallons. 


For Whom the Handbells Toll 

Circus impresario RT. Barn urn first popularized the handbell's 
wonders to American audiences with his imported bell ringers 
around I S40. A bit later, handbells may have tolled a breaking point 
for writer Edgar Allen Poe. If the legend is true, the sixty-one clang- 
ing* tinkling, tintinnabuladng references to the instrument in his 
poem “The Bells” may have indicated a ringing frustration with the 
inability to get his musical compositions published. As time passed, 
the handbells tones became sonorous to the ears of most Americans. 
Thus the handbell became, and remains, a popular sound in many 
church choirs and holiday concerts across the country. 

— Nicholas Blampye 

On February 26 at the Tulsa Convention Center, TulsaFest 
2005 celebrates the handbell A fire concert at 3 p* nr features 
dozens of hand bell choirs and four to fine hundred individual bell 
ringers. (918)392-1148, 
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Where They'll 
Be Swingin' 


WHEN BACK ON FAMtUAR SOL, 
THESE SONGSTERS MAKE BEAUTIFUL 
MUSIC AT SEVERAL SURPRISING 
OKLAHOMA STOMPING GROUNDS. 



A BLAKE SHELTON, country 


singer from Ado whose 
most recent album is Stake 
Shelton's Barn & Grill 

Polo's Mexican Res- 
taurant in Ada. I love the 
food there. They hove the best 


flour tortillas around, not to 
mention a great margarita. ' 



A TAYLOR HANSON, lead 


singer of rock band, Hanson 
Route 66 Diner The 

bod is great \ and the vibe is 
a cool combination of classic 
with o fresh twist. " 

KRISTIN CHENOWETH, 

Tony-winning star currently 
appearing in The West Wing 
1 always try to visit my 
grandparents in Hinton. 

While there , / like them 
to take me to Red Rock 
Canyon State Park Not 
only is its scenery gorgeous , 
but there's plenty of famous 
Oklahoma red dirt. * 

CODY CANADA, lead 
singer of Cross Canadian 
Ragweed 

Poncho at Poquito de 
Mexico in Yukon cooks up 
the best chile relleno ever. My 
dad and l have been eating 
there for years. " 
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A strong signal. 

Any place. 
Any time. 


www.kosu.org 



News & Information, and Classical 

EOT OSU 


THE RAN G E 



Libby's Cafe serves up home-style food big in portions/ small in price* 


as Goldsby 

L ] BBY AND SCOTT ADKINS D1 DNT START OUT AS RESTAURATEURS - 
i Bur in December 1992* when a tailed canon crop and growing children intersected 
with the availability of a ten-table country cafe in Goldsby Libby’s Gife was born. 

“Libby's Is a great down-home place where you can get an incredible meal lor a 
very reasonable price*" says frequent customer Ron D. Burton* president and GEO 
of the University of Oklahoma Foundation* “1 ibby has great recipes* and the food 
is always good. ' 

Catfish and steaks are what most folks come for. Libby s catfish recipe is a closely 
guarded secret that cakes twenty-four hours to prepare* Steaks are hand cut and grilled 
to perfection — if they aren’t chicken fried. Homemade desserts like blackberry cobbler 
and chocolate silk pie arc offered daily. 

With a devoted family and her grandmothers recipes* Libby Adkins has expanded 
her restaurant to forty tables. *“J his place is our baby*" she says* "We miss it when we 

have to be away” — Susan Owen Atkinson Big appetites are 

welcome at Libby's 

Ubbys Gift* 111 North Main in Goldsby, ( 405) 288-24 18. Caf e i n Go I d s by . 



Boral Bricks Direct 

29 1 2 W Hefner Rd. 
Oklahoma City. OK 73 1 20 
405749,9900 

Q BORAL BRICKS 

■C 2004 Boral Bricks Inc. 


Bora! Bricks Direct 

225 North Aspen 
Broken Arrow, OK 740 1 2 
800.449.0486 


Build With Boral " 

1 .800.5BORAL5 | www.boralbricks.com 


We found old world character 
in a brand new home. 


I wanted oki work) character. He wanted new world 
convenience, I wanted the look of painted brick. He wanted 
a maintenance free extenoc Then we discovered something 
utterly unique Bond’s textured brick with a RasteCote^ 
coating Six cdore to Choose from. And a 25-year limited 
warranty. We may not agr ee on everything, but rt was easy 
to agree on Boral RastelCote 
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Art may be a Form o( setbexpression , but for Bob Palmer and his 
students, it has developed into a method of community service 

— Madhumafhi Krishnamurthy, in The Oklahoman 


HOW GREAT the ART 


UCO's mural program beautifies Oklahoma, one project at a time* 

arc simple. Palmer selects projects 
from a list of requests and decides 
which team will work on each one, 
then students earn credit For design- 
ing a mural and painting it. Clients 
usually pay For the paint involved, 
though Palmers teams have com- 
pleted some projects for Free. 

His program has earned a national 
reputation* and Palmer is currently 
writing a book about his craft at the 
urging of die National Art Educa- 
tion Association. 

“The res not a day 1 don’t get up 
and am excited with where I’m going 
and what Pm doing* 1 he says, 

— -Shannon Rigsby 

For more information mi UCO's 
mufid program, call (405) 974-5204. 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 


I n Bartlesville, Oklahoma* ihc town tliat oil built* 
you can see roaming herds of exotic animals 
on an oil barons vast ranch, explore Frank Lloyd 
Wrights only skyscraper, shop for unique treasures 
and experience the art, culture and history of the 
American West, 


Bartlesville Area Convention and Visitors Bureau 
2(1] SW Keeler * PO Box 2366 • Bartlesville, OK 74005 
877-273-2004 * 918-336-8708 


www.VisitBartlesviile.com 



Ud^NzMAgricdA^- Otlf’dro^, &hji5rd\ l-A L/oy^ W rig^kh. 


Where the West was 



N MCA LESTER, A VINTAC ; E 
steam engine perpetu- 
ally roars from under an 
overpass* Buffaloes Forever kick 
up winter snow in a stampeding 
herd at a downtown intersection 
in Cushing. 

Paintings hy Dr* Robert 
Palmers mural team from the 
University of Central Oklahoma 
in Edmond have frozen nature in 
a state of permanent beauty* ex- 
plained an areas history in a larger- 
than-Hfe record* or transformed a 
p rev i o usly d rab co men 
Palmers mural teams have 
created more than 500 scenes, 

UCO students work on a mural 
in Seiling* 


476 in Oklahoma. Since Palmer s 
First mural class in 1 999* he and 
his students have painted vivid 
scenes in locations as tar- ranging 
as small-town Oklahoma and 
Macedonia in Europe. 

Hie UCO program is one of 


only three of its kind in the nation 
and includes two senior-level 
courses and a graduate course in 
mural painting* 

“Painting on a large scale is just 
fun,” Palmer says* 

The procedures for the classes 
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The 2nd Biennial 
Creativity in Motion 
Thatcher Hoffman Smith Prize 

$40,000 PRIZE 

The prize celebrates visionary creative work and 
recognizes the power of original thought and expression. 

INVITATION BOR SUBMISSIONS 

• Open to all ages and fields of creativity 

• Submission deadline: January 15, 2005 

* Prize awarded April 10, 2005 




Details, Guidelines,, and Application Farm at 

http://cim.ou.edu 

Thatcher Hoffman Smith Prize 
University of Oklahoma, College of Arts & Sciences 
633 Elm Ave., Room 323, Norman, OK 73109-2347 
(405) 325-2347 • Fax (405) 325-7709 




Oklahoma s 
Marketplace for Arts, 
Crafts , Antiques, 
Collectibles & Gifts 


Be charmed into a world of heirlooms 
- past and future More than 750 gifted 
artisans gather to showcase a myriad 
of quality art and handcrafted items 
Precious antiques from the quaint to 
the curious wifi surprise and delight. 


20t/t Anniversary Year! 


FEBRUARY II, 12, 13, 2005 

Fri. & Sat. Germ to / Sun. 11 am to bj/m 

Oklahoma Gty Fairgrounds 

trn Mk at May Am 
For more information, call 

(800) 755-5488 or (405) 632-2652 

www.aaoth.com 



'zeadum o 


ome to Edmond and experience one of our fine antique stores-featuring yesterday and today! 


CL* Antique Boutique, MIS. Broadway, Non-Sat 10 am, to 5:30 p.m„ (405) 359-9408 
t^^road way Antique Mall, 114 5, Broadway, Mon-5ac 10 a.m. to 5:30 pm., (405) 340-3215 
C ountry CollectfbEes. 15 N. LittlenTues-Sat 1 0:30 a.m. to 4 pm.. (405) 359-7210 
£_ ourtyard Antique Market, 3314 S. Broadway, Non-Sat 10 am to 5:30 pm.. (405) 359-27 1 9 
It/^ownTown Shoppe, 1 04 S, Broadway, Mon-Sat 1 0 a.m. to 5:30 pm.. (405) 330-3057 
tr\lectix Antiques & Gifts, 6 S. Broadway, Mon-Sat 1 0 am. to 6 pm,, (405) 844-9201 



Edmond Convention & Visitors Bureau 
(405) 341-4344 * (866) 341-4344 
www. vi sitedmondok.com 



On the 
Heartland 
Flyer! 


Join the Heartland Flyer 
for a Mardi Gras party 
on Sat,, Feb, 5, during 
the Flyer's route from 
OKC to Fort Worth. 
There'll be plenty of fun, 
food and excitement. 

Get Your & 

Tickets 

Now! 


For reservations visit the Heartland 
Flyer web site or calf 1-8Q0-USA RAIL 

www.heartlandflyer.com 
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T H E R A N G E 


I stood on those leftover steps, where federal employees used to come and go, and 
gazed out over the empty eha irs. . . . What belter indictment of terrorism?" 

■ — Karrie Jacobs on the Oklahoma City National Memorial in Mefropo/is Magazine 


THE OKT PR 

Hans Butzer 

As part of Butzer Design Partnership > Hans Butzer designed the 
outdoor symbolic portion of the Oklahoma City National Memorial 
Today t he is an assistant professor of architecture and urban design at 
the University of Oklahoma and is a partner at TAP Architecture 
in Oklahoma City The year 2005 marks the tenth 
anniversary of the Oklahoma City bombing. 


Q: What elements of design 
attract you? 1 am all about 
proportion, scale, and celebrat- 
ing the future of a place, 1 
think our designs lor the 
Oklahoma City National 
Memorial and the Oaker- 
hater Episcopal Center in 
Watonga— soon to go into 
construction — speak to this, 

Q: Your design philosophy? It 
is important to use the existing 
cultural and physical context of 
a design as its basis for innova- 
tion, Importing designs from 
dsewhere hear use we simply 
“like” them indicates of a lack of 
imagination and self-awareness, 

bach design opportunity in 
Oklahoma today is an opportu- 
nity to reassure ourselves — and 
those interested in exploring 
Oklahoma — that we are an 
evolving culture which has a 
rich history and an even richer 
hit urc. Our designs should em- 
body our excited anticipation 
for that futures arrival, 

Q; Your archilecturol hero? 1 
remain most impressed with 
Louis Kahn, the architect of 
the Kimbell Art Museum in 
Fort Worth, lor the simple 
reason that, in spite of his 
success and brilliance, he 
remained humble and under- 
stood himself as a quiet ser- 
vant to history and its people. 



G: Your neighborhood? Tor- 
rey and I moved to Oklahoma 
City in 1999 to observe the 
construction of the Oklahoma 
City National Memorial, After 
making the decision to stay in 
Oklahoma City, we decided 
to buy a bouse, and for us, the 
only option was the Heritage 
Hills/Mesta Park area, its so 
lush and close to downtown* 

We bought a 1910 two-story 
bungalow and thoroughly enjoy 
renovating it, as well as develop- 
ing the outdoor gardens. 

Q: Dogs or cats? 1 was an 
indoor cat person who became 
an outdoor cat person who 1 
sense is slowly becoming an 
indoor/outdoor dog person* 
Now that Torrey reassures me 
that she or the kids will take 
the dog for a walk and clean up 
behind it, l am ready to pick 
out a dog from the pound* Of 


course, before then, we have to 
wait for Wendy, our German 
indoor cat, to ascend the great 
scratching pole in the sky* 

G: Las! Oklahoma restaurant 
where you dined? Rococo 
Restaurant & Wine Bar in 

Oklahoma City. I am a big 
fan of supporting local and 
new businesses* 

G: Favorite products, from a 
design perspective? 1 am in 
love with the Mac Power Book 
G4 laptop, the Mercedes 1954 
300 SL Gull wing, and the 
LAMY Scribble Pencil 

G: Favorite trip or vacation? 

In 1 996, Torrey and I spent 
lour weeks driving through 
Spain and Portugal, traveling 
three thousand miles to reach all 
four coasts. Fresh grilled squid 
from the Atlantic, octopus and 


potatoes at the Bay of Biscay, 
sherry near the Straits of Gibral- 
tar, and tapas on the Mediterra- 
nean never tasted so good* 

G: Favorite Oklahoma build- 
ing? Bart I es vi 1 1 e s P r i ce To we r . 

f l find its beauty not only 
in Wrights use of color, 
shadow, and vertical! ty 
in contrast to the expand- 
ing golden Oklahoman 
landscape but also in 
the confidence Harold 
C. Price showed in the role 
thoughtfully designed build- 
ings and places can play in the 
life of Oklahomans. 


Q: Favorite places to shop 
in Oklahoma? Full Circle 
Bookstore in Oklahoma City* 

Q: On your bedside table? 
Picasso: A Biography by Patrick 
O’Brian. 

G: The last thing you bought? 
Coffee for my students in hopes 
that they will work harder* 

G: (n your CD fray? Cofdplay, 
Annie Lennox, and Erik Satie. 

G: Favorite Oklahoma artist? 
Torrey Ann Butzer, a native 
of Nowata, who extracts the 
inherent beauty in all that she 
explores, whether with paper, 
pen, pencil, or brush* 

G: Something you'd never 
skimp on? Car safety for my 
daughters. 

Q: Best things about Okla- 
homa? Its students and their 
future in Oklahoma. 

Q: Whot Oklahoma needs 
more of? Locations of Medi- 
terranean Imports & Deli, 
an exceptional food market on 
North May Avenue in Okla- 
homa City* 
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OKLAHOMA 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS 

TREASURES OF 
GILCREASE 

Selections from the 
Permanent 
Collection 
By Anne Morand, Kevin 
Smith, Daniel C Swan, and 
Sarah Erwin 

Treasures of Gil crease is a vivid and engag- 
ing tour through the collections of Gilcrcase 
Museum. 

539.95 Cloth | 0 8G6T 9955 5 
S19 95 Paper | 0 3G61 9956 3 
193 PACES 

THE FRED JONES 
JR, MUSEUM OF 
ART AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF 
OKLAHOMA 
Selected Works 
By Eric McCauley Lee 
and Rima Canaan 

This beautifully illustrated catalog highlights 
in] works of art from the Fred Jones jr* 
Museum of Art at rhe University of 
Oklahoma, 

559.95 Cloth | 0 8061 3&73U 

539.95 Paper | 0 3061 3630 4 
292 paces 

SHOT AT AND 
MISSED 

Recollections 
of a World War fl 
Bombardier 
By jack R. Myers 
Oklahoma author Jack R. 
Myers recounts his experi- 
ence* as a B- 1 T Ivimhardier during \Korkt 
War JL He learned firsthand the exhilara- 
tion — and Terror — of being shot at and 
missed. 

519.95 Paper [ 0-S061 -3695-2 \ 320 paces 

FOLLOWING 
THE HARVEST 

A Novel 
By Fred Harris 
Fo Hawing the Harvest is r tie 
story ttf Will Haley and his 
adventures as he treks from 
Oklahoma to Nnrth Dakota 
m the summer tif 1943 as a 
member of a wheat-harvesting crew. 

527.95 Cloth | 0 8061 -3636-7 J 304 paces 

mmmr the secret life 

^g|| OF COWBOYS 

By Tom Graneberg 

\ iH Demystifying the image of 

I Jf cowboys as celluloid 

heroes. The Secret Life of 
* js 
i n g. n f_ a g e story and a 
revealing look at America's last frontier, 

514.95 Paper | Q- 3061 3650-2 | 283 pages 


OUPRESS.COM 


aBoo VENTURE OfllVE 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 73069 S 2 l 6 
TEL SOO 627 7377 ■ FAX SOO 735 O476 







Owner Charlie Rowe accommodates hunters of all sorts at House Creek Ronch near Springer. 


They Got Game 

FOLKS FLOCK TO HOUSE CREEK RANCH FOR R&R 

AND THE THRILL OF THE HUNT. 

A GUEST BOOK FILLED WITH ENTRIES LIKE "ENJOYED THE HEAVEN" 
would seem natural at a white sands resort in Tahiti. In fact, thev were 
penned by guests of House Creek Ranch, a sprawling hunting and family 
getaway outside Springer, The 550-acre spread draws customers from 
sharp -s hon ting pheasant hunters to couples seeking a romantic hideaway 
and parents who want to introduce their children to the great outdoors. 

14 People come in here and say 'This is the most peaceful place I veever been in my life,'" 
says owner Charlie Rowe. "And iris," 

1 he prairie vistas with a healthy dose of Oklahoma hospitality make House Creek 
Ranch a worry-free haven. Fall and winter bring upland and migratory game bird season, 
and Rowe guides hunters through the talk native grasses and his forty-acre wetlands area in 
search of pheasants, ducks, and geese, it the frying pan is where the birds are headed, Rowe 
will package game for $ 1 50 per hunter for ducks and geese, $200 for pheasants. 

When the mood strikes, Rowe guides guests to the “honey holes in House Creek, a clear 
stream jumping with bass, brim, and a few catfish. 

"You wouldn’t believe how many kids have caught their first fish here,” Rowe says, and 
he has a story for each one, like three -year-old Benjamin Spencer ofTecumsch. “I think he 
caught five fish that day, Rowe says. 

Nonhunting guests are secluded away from the main house, in one of three luxury 
cabins. Tucked into the bends of House Creek, the cabins are a happy union of ski chalet 
and hunting lodge. With their hardwood floors, 
western decor, large windows, and Jacuzzis, thev 
resemble the cabins Rowe admired when he sum- 
mered cattle in Colorado. 

Luxury on a peaceful Oklahoma prairie — a setting 
that really does sound like heaven. 

— Kimberly Mauck 

House Creek Ranch is watted west of Springer, five 
mites west of Interstate 35 on State Highway 53 . Cabin 
prices range f ont $ 1 95 to $250 per night (580) 56 1 - 
2102 housecreekramh. com. 



The Taylor River Cabin decor is 
inspired by a Colorado ski lodge. 
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"Wow, this is really goad 

— Benton's customer David Houck, on the coconut cream pie 


Sweet Things 

The pies have it at Bentons Cafe. 


Famous for their old-fashioned plate lunch specials, 
the real sweet stuff of legend at Bentons Cafe are the 
homemade pies — -at least twenty-eight varieties at a 
given time. A Valentines treat that best s a box of choco- 
lates, they re worth die trek to Shawnee,- — Cindy Kelly 



It isn t cheesecake* 
hut for chose who 
remember classic 
cherry cram pie, its 
a sweet blast to the 
past. I he cream base 
topped with cherry 
filling is cradled in a 
flaky crusr and haloed 
with meringue. In a 
word, yum. 


Bentons number-one 
seller* this concoc- 
tion of rich filling, 
flaky crust, and fluffy 
meringue has a little 
something extra, a 
secret ingredient 
owner Nancy 7 Wright 
picked up from her 
father Bob Benton, the 
restaurants origi nal 
owner and longtime 
pie chef Heaven with 
a glass of milk or cup 
of coffee. 


At Ikntons, enjoy- 
ing dessert needn’t 
be pie-in-the-sky for 
the sugar-sen si rive . 
With more pow than 
peaches, the apricots 
in this fruit filling are 
perfectly sweetened by 
Splenda between two 
layers of pastry crust. 
'Tile sugar- free ver- 
sions of Bentons pies 
are so good you can t 
really taste the differ- 
ence,” says customer 
Carla Adams of Asher. 


Indigenous ro North 
America, the pecan 
has long made irs 
Way into this syrupy 
southern pie. More 
solid than cream pie, 
Be n tc > n’s co I d - wea ther 
favorite features 
Oklahoma-grown 
pecans and Nancy s 
secret ingredient. 


Neither apples nor 
pie originated on 
our shores, hut the 
two together form a 
distinctly American 
experience. Bentons 
take on a classic is 
everything you’d 
expect — apples* 
cinnamon, sugar, 
nutmeg, and double 
crust. Served warm 
with a scoop of Ice 
cream, its bliss. 


A ray of sunshine 
on a cloudy day, this 
refrigerated, regional 
sleeper — the only Ben- 
ton’s pie still made by 
Bob Benton — is said 
to have its origins in 
1 940s Shawnee. I he 
cool, strawberry gela- 
tin medley of peaches, 
bananas, cherries, and 
pineapple is topped 
with whipped cream. 


Get your pie on at Bentons Cafe for $ 1.90 a slice, $2.40 with icecream. Whole 
pies sell for $9. 95, and its a good idea to ordir them a day in advance. Bentons 
k open 7 a.m . to 7 pan. Monday through Friday and 7 am. to 2 pan. Si i tar- 
day 126 North Broadway in Shawnee, (405) 273-9710. 
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OKLAHOMA WAS 


IT’S been too years since the first Career tech class 
was held. It was /904 when teacher H. F. Rusck initialed 
the first manual training program in an Oklahoma public 
school. As time and technology progressed, this system 
made significant contributions to the economic development 
of the state by providing training to businesses as well as 
individuals seeking new skills or a neio career. So today 
we salute those that saw the need , took the chance, arid 
secured the future of Oklahoma. Thanks to them, Oklahoma 
will continue to set the pace for the next 100 years , 


OKLAHOMA 

TECHNOLOGY 

CENTERS^ 

SEOUMMS FUTURES 

www.okcareerlech.org 



JRB Art at the Elms in Oklahoma City 


Prairie Artists 

Gallery Recalls Print makers of the Past 


T HE GREAT DEPRESSION COULD 
Hardly be considered a rime of signifi- 
cant wealth for American society save for its 
artistic legacy Prints — not to be confused 
with mere posters — became the domain 
of the Works Progress Administration and 
the artistic culture of the time, offering high 
quality but affordable art ro the people. 

“This was a time when artists focused 
on what is sometimes called social realism 
and the American scene,” says Joy Reed 
Belt, PhD, owner of JRB Art at the Elms. 
“Think Grant Wood and his 1 930 paint- 
ing , American Gothic. ” 

Opening New Years Day Belts gallery' 
will host Printmakers of the Prairie, a show 
foam ring more than one hundred framed 



Detail from Spring by Doe I Reed 
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prints by regional prim makers. Although 
prints became most popular during the 
Depression, the works of the exhibits fifteen 
featured artists date from 1 920 to 1 970. 

“One of my favorite prim makers is Doe! 
Reed,” says Reft. “He was a master of light 
and shadow.” 

Reed, founder of and for thirty-five years 
chair of the art department at Oklahoma 
State University, was a master of the aqua- 
tint, a kind of print that produces graphic 
shading and intricate interplay of light and 
dark. Reed retired to Taos, New Mexico, in 
1 959 and died in 1 985. His works hang in 
Paris, London, the Phi I brook Museum of 
An, the Museum of Fine Art in Houston, 
and the Oklahoma City Museum of An. 



Ffower Setter by Emilio Amero 


Other printmakers featured in the show 
include Birger San dz^n {1 871-1 954), a 
founding member of the Prairie Print Makers 
Society: Nan Sheets £ 1 885-1976), founder 
of the Oklahoma Art Center and in whose 
home and studio the present-day J RB Art 
at the Kims gallery is now located; Charles 
Banks Wilson (191 8-), Oklahoma's leading 
portraitist; Maurice R. Bebb (1891-1 986); 
Alexander Hogue (1898-1994); and Woody 
Cmmbo (1912-1 989). —Robert Henry 

Prhwmkers of the Pm irk opens on New 
Years Day with an exhibition and sale from 1 
p. m. to 7 p . m 7 "he show rum through Febnmry 
12 , 2005 . hints range fimn $ 300 to $ 8 y 000 . 
JRB Art at the Elms is located in Oklahoma 
City s Paseo Aits District at 281 0 North 
Walker ( 405 ) 528 - 6336 ; jrbartgallery.com. 



Celebrating the life of 

FERNHOUM) 

7 he world is my country , all mankind are 
my brethren, and to do good is my religion. 

“—Thomas Paine 

DELTA GAMMA FRATERNITY & 
DELTA GAMMA FOUNDATION 

tern was a member of Alpha lota 
chapter at the University of Oklahoma. 


(yieat 78/aCtvy Counfay 


Contact us for your FREE 
Great Plains Trails Brochure. 

Great Plains Country Association 
1-866-GPG-OKLA • www.greatplainscountry.corn 


^UAf Hlms countrv 

Produced in cooperation with the Oklahoma 
Tourism & Recreation Department. (SOD) 652 6552 


- * 
■M 

Beaver Creek Nature Trail 


GETTING mi 


PHTmtlV 
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Carry More ir 

Will Rogers country , antiqu 


r HE TOWN OF CLARE MO RE IS NEARLY 
synonymous with its famous n a rive son. Will 
Rogers, His namesake boulevard, the city’s 
main street, dates to before statehood and of- 
fers a plethora of antiques and charming collectibles. 

The Antique Peddler’s Mall (420 West Will Rogers; 
918/341-8615) brings back memories: While Claremores 
brick streets completely disappeared by the mid- 1 970s, the 
stores original red brick floor still greets visitors coming 
in for pottery linen, and glassware or to browse one of 
the largest selections of marbles in a four-state area. 
Look here for a number of hard -to- find, origi- 
nal scries books, including Tom Swift, Horatio 
Alger, Cherry Ames, Nancy Drew, and the 
Hardy Boys. 

Now & Then Coffee House and 
Antique Mall (3 1 8 West Will Rogers; 

9 1 8/343-6161 ) deserves visits of greater 
frequency than its name implies. The coffee bar, offering 


OU - Oklahoma’s Academic Flagship 


* OU ranks number one arming comprehensive public 
unrvtrtitk* i a the per capita number of freshman National 
Merit Scholars and in the iop 10 of all public and private 
imtimrians iti the number of freshman National Merit 
Scholars enrolled. 

* OU is in the top five in the nation among .dl compitberuivc 
public universities in rile graduation of Rhode* Scholars. 

* TTir University ol'OkEohorru Has consistently been dd^naid 
as one of America's tCHl Best College Buy* by Enstiturinrul 
Research & Evaluacion.au independent higher education 
research and consulting orffifi ration^ 

* OU't private endowment ho> more than tripled since 1994, 
growing from S204 million to more than S64U million. 

* OU continue?, to break private fund' raising records, with 
more than SI bill win in gjjrs and pledges over the past decade, 
m eluding the 1995^-2000 Reach for Excellence Campaign, 
which raided $514 million and dosed as rhe fourthdargyst 
public university fund-raising campaign in U.S. history; 

■ Due to QUs increased private support dating the past 
10 yet ns. the number of endowed faculty posit ions has more 
rhan tripled, increasing from 100 to more dun 570, helping to 
retain and attract r j loured faculty members. 

* Over the past decade, research and sponsored programs 
expenditure's at OU have more than doubled. Anti OU 
continues to set new records fur funding lor externally 
sponsored research. OU ended FY 2004 with expenditures ol 
S21U million — the first lime in the university's history that 
annual expenditures have paued the S20U million mark. 


* OU is home to one of the two l.ugest n atural history 
museums in the world associated with a university. The Sam 
Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History has more than 
S million artifacts and contains 198,000 square feet on 60 acres 
of land- The museum exhibits include the largest Apatosaurus 
on display in [he world and the oldest work of an ever found 
in North America — a lightning bolt painted t>n jji extinct 
bison skull. 



'Hu iUmhi /WW/ (t.ttdtls HtLum/i i'iliiitn Itf //hr Uxirrt/in i rf 
ffMifHtHMt forth Ova/ with the hut Atktn fouttri a M*n iff K//r 

JW " u'ttijxnitr 


* Since 1994, some $72" million in construction project* have 
been completed, are under way, or are upcoming on OUs 
three campuses. Among rhr largest of the current projects are 
the &B3-5 million stadium prefect; the SI 8.7 million 
renovation and expansion of historic Holm berg Hill, home of 
music and dance programs: tire $67 million National Weather 
Research Center; the S19 million addition to the Michael F. 
I’rice College of Business; the St 7 million Gaylord Hall for 
journalism and mass communication: and lire 52 T million 
Stephenson Research and Technology Center, 

* OU ranks first in the Big 12 and at the top in the naiion in 
international exchange agreements with countries around the 
world. The University has 143 srudenr exchange agreements 
with universities in 51 countries. Students from over 

l GO countries are enrolled on OUs Norman campus. 

* This year OU enrolled she highest ranked freshman class ever 
enrolled at a public university in Oklahoma. 

* OUs Weiraenhoft'er Collection of French Impressionism, the 
lingle most important gift of an ever given to a U+S, public 
university will be displayed in the Fred Jones Jr. Museum of 
Aim new Alary and Howard I^srer Wing, named in honor of 
ihe chairman of rhe board of the San Fnmdsco-bared 
Williams-Snnoma Inc, and his wile. The col lection r which was 
j bequot from Clara WeirrenhtdFer, includes works by 

Van Cregh* Monet, Rendu Gauguin, Bissarre and Vuillard. 

The collection ftiim other important collect inns at the 
museum, including the Fieischakcr collection oT 40t> major 
works Iw the Taos Colony of artists; rhe Thoms, collection of 
Southwestern ,tn by members of the Taos Colony; the former 
us. State Department Embassy art collection; and the 
Dorothy Dunn collection of Native American an. The total 
collection includes more than ".ODD works of an. 


The University Oklahoma us an equal opportunity nstMcn 


OU - A Pacesetter For Excellence 
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"Buy what you tike-even if you don't have room for It/ 

—Virginia Thomas, in Oklahoma Today , December 1991 



^laremore 


tores are main street mainstays * 


fine coffees and cappuccino* is a favorite lure for customers* as 
are the antique fishing lures. 

TLC Antiques and Collectibles (410 West Will Rogers; 

91 8/342-3300) offers furniture, linens* and glassware. Got 
hunger? Grab munch ies from the snack bar. Across the street* 
Antiques Et Cetera (417 West Will Rogers; 9 1 8/343- 
8900) fills wooden floors with blue willow* Royal Albert 
pink vista, Heritage Halh and Wedgwood china. Hoovers 
I lave- All Mall (7 1 4 West Will Rogers; 9 1 8/34 1-7878) 
was once Woods Lumber Company. Today, its warren of 
shops offers cookbooks, cookie jars* vintage signs, and 
Victorian clothing and accessories. 

In Claremores antique dens* surely Will Rogers 
would have found what he was looking for. Shoppers 
mos 1 1 i kdy w ill, too, - — Joan Rhi n e 


For 75 more towns with antique stores galore* check out 
the Oklahoma Today Guide to Great finds, right, avail- 
able through the magazine or with a subscription. 



Includes; Baked Ppi no, 
Rice dr Fries, Garlic* 
Toa viand Salad 
AH At, Every Day 


Includes: Baked Potato. Rice 
or Frlen, Garlic Tojisc and 
Salad . Evenf Day Except 


405^4 H-9T9H 
UA3C croups welcome 

701 !V fMcricliiii 

Norm of Reno 



Wrapped in Tradition: The Chihuly Collection 
of American Indian Trade Blankets 


This exhibition explores 
traditional Native American 
themes and their influence on 
Dale Chihuly's work. 


December tl, 2004 through 
February 20, 2005 


Museum hours are 
Tuesday through Sunday 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 


1400 North Gilcrease Museum Road 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74127-2100 
www.gilcrease.org 


GILCREASE 


The Museum of the Americas 
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ILLUSTRATION STEVEN WALKER FERN, STEVEN E MOORE 



legacy borne of human rights endeavors and a rare and beautiful desire to 


enhance the lives of others* Our 2004 Oklahoman of the Year* Oklahoma 
Today celebrates the life of this formidable young woman* By Scott VYigron 


I T WAS THE HEIGHT OF SUMMER 2003, AND 
Fern Holland was lounging poolside in Oklahoma 
City while visiting her good friend LeAnn Har- 
mon. Ferns older sisters, Vi and Mary Ann, were 
there, as were Fern s young nephews, Logan and 
Stephen, splashing nearby in the water. 

It was hot — that dense* stifling kind of Oklahoma hear* 
with [he temperature hovering near 100 degrees. But that 
thermometer Heading was nothing compared to the inferno 
ol south-central Iraq into which Fern would he headed in a matter of 
days. In that arid place, where summer temperatures can reach more 
than 1 20 degrees* it takes an almost preternatural willpower to func- 
tion — exactly the kind of willpower Fern seemed to possess. 

Fern had told Harmon about her upcoming mission in Iraq, where 
first as a representative of the U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID) and later with the Coalition Provisional Authority* 
she would lead efforts to build womens centers and promote human 
rights, democracy, and die rule of law* 

“Iraq was very personal for her, and for the first time, 1 didn’t caution 
her, " says Harmon* Ever since their days at the University of Oklahoma* 
Harmon had grown accustomed to warning Fern about the hazards 
not only her humanitarian efforts but her choices of recreation. 

Fern* after all* was a woman who skied with abandon down expert 

At age thirty-three. Bluejacket native Fern Holland was killed in 
March 2004 while working for the Coalition Provisional Authority 
in Iraq* A former Tulsa lawyer and Peace Corps volunteer, Fern 
opened eighteen women's centers to help educate Iraqi women 
about democracy, business, and technology* 


slopes, trekked alone in the Himalayas of Nepal* swam 
with great white sharks in South Africa, and leapt 
hum airplanes at 10,000 feet* She also was a capable 
and fiercely competitive athlete* from her days of high 
school softball in Miami to pitching for her Tulsa law 
firms team. 

She already had paid a steep physical price: ligament 
ruptures in her knees and multiple surgeries* But such 
undertakings and their latent risks wererft about to 
stop Fern* Among her Delta Gamma sorority sisters at OU* she was 
dubbed “Fearless Fern*" the natural blond beauty who made excel- 
lent grades* possessed uncanny drive* and seemed ordained to high 
accomplishment* 

“We expected her to be an ambassador someday," Harmon says. 

Ferns talent and boldness ultimately resolved itself into a deter- 
mination to spread justice and human rights in some of the worlds 
most oppressive places. Turning away from a conventional* safe, and 
lucrative legal career, Fern embraced the challenges and accepted the 
deprivations and dangers that came with human rights work. Her 
new path would take her to Africa with the Peace Corps, where she 
lived among native tribes in Namibia. Later, she helped establish legal 
aid clinics for abused women in refugee camps in the West African 
country of Guinea, 

Now there was a new r call emanating from an ancient land that had 
witnessed a ceaseless tide of conquest, from the Babylonians and As- 
syrians to the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Mongols, Turks* and British* 
The Americans had come to Mesopotamia* a place that had never 
known anything like democracy or womens rights; a place where drab 
sands and date groves concealed the desiccated remains of hundreds of 
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thousands — possibly a million — of Saddam Husseins victims, along 
with the detritus of four-plus millennia of human civilization* 

"I could see she was very much called to go there," Harmon says, 
“She was happy about it and knew' she would he able to help. It was 
like she found herself. 

There, beside the pool on that hoc summers day, it suddenly oc- 
curred to Harmon that this would be the last time she would ever sec 
Fern. As they soaked tip the late July sun, Harmon 
tenderly studied her friend’s delicate features, her 
striking blue eyes, the thin patrician lips, and of 
course, her blond hair 

“She asked me why l w as looking at her funny, 
and I told her, Tin just remembering your face, " 

Harmon says. 

“Fern Just Came Different.” 

OVEUSTTHOMAS WOLFE WROTE THAT 
you cant go home again, but it also may be 
argued that wherever vou go, your home goes with 
you. Everything that helped shape us — from our 
parents and siblings, neighbors and community, 
religion and education to the very land itself — -leaves 
an indelible imprint on us all. And so it was with 
Fern Leona Holland, bom August 5, 1970, the 
youngest of five children from a troubled family 
with its roots in the tiny northeastern Oklahoma 
farming town of Bluejacket, population 274. 

For a time, the family lived on a 240-acre 
farm* Fern's father, Joe Holland, taught college 
accounting courses in Miami and tended the 
larm on the side. 

“She was a beautiful baby." says Fern’s brother Joe 
Ben, who was eight years old when Fern arrived. 

The beautiful blond child came along toward 
the end of her parent's stormy relationship. Joe 
Hollands infidelities helped to push Ferns mother, 

Mary Holland, over the edge emotionally* 

“Mother didn’t do real well,” joe Ben says* 

“And Fern played a huge role — even as a baby— supporting our 
mother. Our parents divorced when Fern w r as little bitty, and 
Mother was really needy emotionally. Somehow Fern sensed this* 
and she w^as constantly there. Ferns childhood was spent taking 
care of our mother. " 

With unshakable devotion. Fern became her mother's ever-present 
comforter, joe Ben recalls the day his mother swallowed pills in 
a suicide attempt and his father was trying to call an ambulance. 

"I her Fern was two or three 7 he says. “And Mother was threat- 
ening to run out through the sliding glass doors and get lost in the 
woods and die. Fern ran in and wrapped herself around Mother s 
leg* If l remember correctly, Mother couldn't get Fern off her leg. 
Who knows? Maybe she saved Moms life that day. ' 

The divorce w r as traumatic. For a time, Mary Holland was com- 


mitted to a mental health facility, and two great-aunts helped care 
for the children, joe Ben and his younger brother James eventually 
moved to the farm to live with their father (who died in 1993), 
while Fern and her older sister Vi lived with their mother in 
Miami. Eldest sister Mary Ann already had a place of her own. 
Mary Holland steadily pieced her life back together, working as 
a secretary and then going to graduate school until she became a 
counselor for the mentally ill* 

“Miami realty was home to us, says Vi. who now 
lives with her young son, Stephen, in Oklahoma 
City. Two years older than Fern, the sisters were 
exceptionally dose. “It was always the two of us* 
Fern and Vi. Wc were like twins,” 

Of the pair, Vi was the extrovert. Fern the 
introvert. Vi was the cheerleader, while Fern be- 
came the standout student-athlete at Miami High 
School. Fern may have felt their mother's rebuilt 
life depended on her successes, which included 
being homecoming queen and sal uratorian oi her 
graduating class. In the process. Fern held down 
jobs at Tastee Freeze and Radio Shack. 

“She made straight As and excelled at every- 
thing," Vi says. “She had this enormous energy 
and drive. What 1 think drove her was a desire to 
please Mother and to keep her happy,” 

Fern also developed interests in photography, 
poetry, and an, and during her senior year, she 
painted an odd — if evocative — -picture of a rose 
inset with a crying eye. The painting must have 
held some significance for her. because she hauled 
it with her through college and afterwards* Joe 
Ben has it today. 

Indeed, though Fern was small in physical 
stature, standing five feet twu inches and weigh- 
ing no more than 115 pounds, there seemed no 
goal in life so big it could not be overcome by 
her boundless energy and optimism* 

“She was always tireless,” Vi says* “She lived 
her life in fast-forward, almost like she sensed there wasn't 
enough time.' 

Fern did not yet know exactly where she was going, hut wherever 
it was, she w r as in a hurry to get there. 

“It seemed to me that Fern just came different," Joe Ben says. “None 
of the rest of us was like Fern. She was in her own league,” 

After her death, Holland received numerous awards, including the 
Secretary of Defense Medal for the Defense of Freedom and the 
Heroic Oklahoman award* Several honors have been named for 
her, including the Oklahoma Bar Association's Fern Holland Coura- 
geous Lawyer Award, the Fern Holland Award from Vital Voices 
(founders include Hillary Clinton and Madeleine Albright), and the 
Fern L* Holland Memorial Scholarship at Oli* 
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Holland and her sib- 
lings, Mary Ann, Joe 
Ben, James, and Vi, 
grew up in Bluejacket 
and Miami, As an 
adult, Holland left 
Oklahoma to travel 
and work globally, 
which included a stint 
in Namibia with the 
Peace Corps, bottom 
left, and at a Russian 
orphanage, above 
right. 


“It Was Hard to Keep up with Her.” 

H armon and fern seemed natural friends at ou. 

Borh came from small towns, both were class standouts, 
and both pledged the Delta Gamma sorority. The pair roomed 
together regularly in the sororiry house and off-campus during 
summer breaks* 

“We got along immediately,” says Harmon, a publishing consul- 
tant who represents an author of educational hooks* “She was very 
philosophical and liked to debate. She was always on the side of 
the underdog. The thing f remember most is that she was always 
interested in children and was going to help them/ 1 
A psychology major, Fern was popular and unpretentious* She 
also was occasionally prone to humorous lapses in judgment, in- 
stances her friends would call “pulling a Fern.” Once such incident, 
Harmon says, occurred on a sorority trip to Canaan, Mexico, Fern 
drove a rental car and left it parked too far down on the beach. 

I he vehicle washed into the sea when the tide canie in* 

Still, says Harmon, “She had such a sense of 
grace and was very warm and open and easy to 
talk to. She didn't have any real sense of vanity. She 
would go to class with wet hair, cutoff shorn, and 
Hip-hops and not give it a second thought.” 

Fern did give second thoughts to the career 
choices before her. Torn between medical school 
and the law, she took a year off to travel after 
graduation. During that time, she helped with 
an archaeological dig in Israel, traveled through 
Europe, and worked with children in a Russian 
orphanage. While abroad, she finally made up her 
mind about a career* It would be the law. 

“She really felt chat would be the way she could 
effect the most change for the good/' says Vi. 

With the same immense energy and alacrity she brought to all 
her efforts, Fern graduated with honors from the University of 
1 ulsa College of Law in 1 996 and accepted an offer as an associate 
at Barkley & Rudolf, the Tulsa medical malpractice defense firm 
where she had been clerking through law school. 

“She showed a lot of promise and imagination and had a great 
work ethic," says Stephen Rodolf, Fern's former boss, close friend, 
and professional sounding board. “It was impossible to outwork 
her. But it w'as her ability to think creatively that sec her apart.” 
Fern seemed to require less sleep than most and was relentless 
when it came to work* There were no long, lazy stints in front of the 
television, save tor an occasional episode of SeinfeU. Vacations tended 
to be equally intense, according to Leslie Meyers, Ferns roommate 
in Tulsa during her years in law school and afterwards. 

“She lived each day to the fullest, whether it was work or play,” 
says Meyers, now a pharmaceutical representative in Dallas. “She 
was spontaneous* Shed say, 'Lets go skiing,' and the next thing i 
knew, she was on the phone making reservations. It was hard to 
keep up with her. She had a spirit about her that could go all the 
time. 1 can't think of anyone else like that.” 
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Often underestimated by opponents* Fern was 
able to come up with novel approaches that sent 
more experienced attorneys reeling, Rodolfsays. 

“They would see this cute little blond and 
think, "T his is going to be easy,' hut when she 
was convinced she was right, she wasn't going to 
he i ntimidated by anyone, and this is a profession 
that thrives on intimidation,” 

Rut as good as she was, Fern’s heart was never 
truly in corporate law. In his downtown Tulsa office* 

Rodolf keeps a few books Fern gave to him. There's 
one by Whitman, another by Thoreau, one by Ayn 
Rand, and yet another by Sartre. Ro do If says Fern 
was intrigued by existentialism— a philosophy that 
at its core argues that each individual must define 
the essence of his or her existence. 

Tt didn’t surprise me at all that she was going 
to move on,” Rudolf says, “I realized we wouldn't 
be holding her for long, 1 always thought what we 
did might be a little too corporate for her,” 

She stayed with Barkley dt Rodolf nearly three 
years as a practicing lawyer and then briefly joined 
another Tulsa law firm, Connor & Winters, for 
about a year. Something was pushing her on, a nagging sense that 
she needed to be doing something else. 

She had been, perhaps, biding her time, staying close to family. 
In 1998, Ferns mother, Mary, passed away after years of failing 
health. Fern was still young, single, and eager to make a difference. 
Then in 2000, she was accepted for a two-year commitment in the 
Peace Corps to help the undereducated, abused, and impoverished 
of the Third World. 

T remember taking her to the airport," Rodolf says, '"She was 
going to Namibia to do great things. She was the last person to get 
on the plane, and as she was going down the tunnel, she turned 
to me and waved. I remember thinking she looked like a little girl 
going off to camp. She had her backpack, and she looked so small, 
almost in conflict with what she was setting out to do.” 

The Road to Iraq 

HE SEPTEMBER 1 1 ATTACKS OCCURED SEVERAL MONTHS 
before Fern completed her full term with the Peace Corps. 
I he attacks compelled her to leave Africa and he closer to friends 
and family, and with in a week she was back in lu Isa, staying with 
Meyers. Almost immediately, the two women decided to go to New 
York, to be as close to Ground Zero as they were allowed. 

“The ruins were still smoldering, and there was this terrible, acrid 
smell in the air,” says Meyers. “A lot people were wearing masks, 
but not Fern. We saw the pictures of the missing that people had 
put up, and she didn't turn away from any of it. She wanted to 
experience it head-on." 

By December 2001, Fern was in Washington DC, pursuing a 
degree in international law at Georgetown Law Center and work- 


ing full time for a labor law firm. Nevertheless, she 
would soon plunge back into the world of human 
rights, returning to the African nation of Guinea, 
where, as an agent of the American Refugee Com- 
mittee* she documented the sexual exploitation of 
w< >men in ref u gee cam ps . Her s u b seq u e n c re po rt 
on the abuses led to an invitation to set up a legal 
aid dinic in the camp, 

“It was really groundbreaking work she ended up 
doing. People thought it couldn’t be done because 
this is Africa, this is a refugee camp,” said Colleen 
Striegel of the American Refugee Committee in 
The Oklahoman . Striegel had accompanied Hol- 
land to Guinea. 

Fern’s goal was to continue her work to establish 
womens legal aid clinics throughout West Africa, but 
soon a more pressing opportunity arose, one set in 
motion by the events of September I 1 , 200 1 , and 
decided upon in the corridors of power in Wash- 
ington, In March and April 2003* American -led 
coalition military forces swiftly unseated Saddam 
Husseins regime in Iraq. Now they were going to 
try and bring democracy and human rights to a 
land that had never known it. 

Help was needed. 

“If I Don’t Do It, Nobody Will .’ 1 

C HRIS O'DONNELL HAD ALREADY BEEN IN-COUNTRY A 
few weeks as he awaited the arrival of fellow USAID worker 
Fern Holland in Iraq, 

“She came in on a convoy with a bunch of marines from Al- 
Kul — a four- hour drive in the hot sun. fr had been a difficult trip 
for her; lost luggage, missed airplane flights, and then, to top it off 
the convoy ride,” O'Donnell says. 

Rased in AkHillah in the south-central, Shiite-dominated region 
of Iraq, the pair worked closely together with other American and 
Iraqi colleagues through the summer and fall of 2003, attending 
countless meetings* organizing local men and women, setting up 
womens centers, and laying the groundwork for future democratic 
processes and institutions. 

Days were long, usually from 7 a.m. to I a.m. or later, seven days 
a week. Fern and her colleagues traveled from town to town at the 
wheel of armored Chevrolet Suburbans. 

“Temperatures would soar past 120 during the day, and we were 
lucky if we had a fan in the room," O'Donnell says. 

Work proceeded at a breakneck pace, and Fern was always will- 
ing to do more, 

“ 111 ere was this tremendous sense of urgency about her. She was 
always trying to do everything at once, and she had no problem taking 
on more work, even if it was really outside the scope of our mission. 

1 1 local children needed medical attention, she would help. She would 
tell me, Tfl don't do it, nobody else will, O'Donnell says. 
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An air force veteran, O’Donnell was repeatedly astounded by 
Ferns tirelessness, 

“I always got tired/ he says, 14 1 could never keep up with hen 
I would jokingly say, ‘Can 1 have a rime-out, please? 1 ' 

Hilar) 1 White, who also worked in Iraq with Fern, says her 
former colleague was driven by the desire to give women and 
the people of Iraq a chance for self-determination. 

"She spent all her waking time thinking of ways to enable 
the Iraqi women, to bring democracy training to Iraqi men 
and women, and to help the womens centers become income 
generating." 

Along with her Iraqi deputy, program manager Sal wa Oumashi, 
Ferns efforts led to the creation of eighteen 
womens centers throughout south-central 
Iraq — places where women could learn about 
rights, get involved in democratic processes, 
create microbusinesses, and become acquainted 
with technology. 

With her striking appearance (her Iraqi 
colleagues often teasingly referred ro her as 
“Barbie") and prodigious work ethic, Fern 
was well known and popular with the Iraqis 
she had come to help, says Zainab Al-Suwaij, 
an Iraqi -American who is executive director 
of the American Islamic Congress. 

“The majority of women there were very 
happy about her being with them," says Al- 
Suwaij. “They loved her," 

No obstacle seemed roo big to her, accord- 
ing to Manal Omar, an American Arab who 
now heads the Iraqi division of Women for 
Women International. 

“My strongest memory is the first time we 
went to see the building that later would he 
the first womens center in the south, which 
was based in Hilla.li, The building was dev- 
astated, and 1 could not help but feel that 
we might have hit off more than we could chew," says Oman 
“Fern stood in the middle of the building with a smile. She had 
a vision of what the women's center would look like and was 
not discouraged in the least. She could see it fully luncrionak 
and indeed, within months, the building was renovated and 
had gained nationwide attention." 

Flush with cash disbursed by the Coalition Provisional Authority, 
which had taken over development of womens centers in Iraq, 
Fern and Salwa Oumashi set up first-rate facilities equipped with 
computers and Internet connections. Local women joined in large 
numbers and rook the initiative of holding their own meetings. 
White, who now works in the Office of Public l iaison at the 
White House, says Fern loved the Iraqi people. “They found her 
confidence intriguing, and they would smile as she talked with 
them. She always made them laugh and feel at case. 


Violent Murmurings 

A S MUCH AS MOST IRAQIS LIKED FERN AND THE OTHER 
womens rights workers. It became apparent they had enemies, 
too, especially among some extremists who felt threatened by rhe 
idea of “their women" obtaining new rights, freedoms, and respon- 
sibilities. Additionally, Iraq's conservative religious parties already 
had organized politically and didn't want any new competition, 
O'Donnell says. “As Fern became more successful, other parties 
would become more desperate." 

A major women's meeting in October 2003, the Heartland of Iraq 
Womens Conference in Hillah, was a huge success, bur even as the 
conference proceeded inside, hostility brewed outside. Angry men 
scrawled anti-Western slogans and grumbled bit- 
terly about Fern Holland. 

“They were against western women bringing 
new values and Ideas to our women, and they 
were afraid the women wouldn't listen ro the men 
anymore," Al-Suwaij says. 

Alarmed, Al-Suwaij warned Fern about the 
mounting hostility, but Fern, she says, “seemed 
okay. Not afraid." 

Friends and family say Fern was aware of the 
enmity hut didn't want to isolate herself from rhe 
Iraqi people by living in fortified compounds or 
traveling with weapons and bodyguards, something 
Al-Suwaij doesn’t think about twice. 

“1 don’t drive there,” she says. “Ids too dangerous 
fora woman, and 1 have the same features and 
speak the language/ 

When it came to advocating for womens 
rights, however. Fern would not be deterred. 
According to the New York Times Magazine , 
Fern had helped resolve a dispute between 
two women and a former Baath party member 
squatting illegally on their land. On March 9, 
2004, the mans house was bulldozed. 

In the afternoon of that same day, as Fern was 
driving back to Hillah after visiting the Karbala womens center, her 
vehicle was overtaken by a police truck tin an empty stretch of road. 
Several men sprayed her Daewoo with AK-47 automatic rifle fire. 

The barrage killed Fern, fellow Coalition Provisional Authority 
employee Bob Zangas, and Oumashi. Although men in a police 
truck were later captured, their weapons still hor, authorities de- 
termined they did not commit the crime. (As of press time, the 
case remains under international investigation.) 

Many see Ferns killing as nothing less than a politically moti- 
vated assassination. 

Amira, a trainer at Women for Women International, worked 
with Holland, As is customary in Iraqi culture, friends gathered 
at Amira/s home on the fortieth day following Holland's death to 
conclude their official mourning and share a meal. 
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Holland connected with many 
people around the world, Her 
work will continue through 
the Fern L Holland Charitable 
Foundation, the Fern L Hol- 
land Democracy Institute in 
Africa, and the Fern Holland 
legal Aid Clinic of Nzerekore, 
Guinea. Holland is buried 
at the Bluejacket Cemetery, 
opposite. 



“She was the most engaged and com milted person in the Shiite 
south, and with every success and every center that opened, her risk 
went up/ 1 O'Donnell says. “She could have been seen as a threat 
by any number of groups: those against women’s rights, religious 
fu n da meat al is ts , fo rme r Baa t h o fficial s . ” 

Al-Suwaij speculates along similar lines. “In my opinion, they 
were upset about womens rights and freedoms coming to Iraq. 
They felt threatened by her and her activities, I think that had a 
lor to do with it/ 

A Future Unlived 

EARLY TEN MONTHS AFTER HF.R SISTER’S KILLING, VI 
Holland still could not bring herself to unpack many of the 
boxes containing Ferns belongings. They remained unopened inside 
the new house the sisters were to have shared with Vis son, Stephen, 
upon Ferns final return from Iraq in June 2004. 

Some of the other artifacts of Ferns life were earlier distributed 
among siblings. Joe Ben claimed Fern's mystifying painting of the 
rose with the crying eye, something he felt peculiarly drawn to. 

"It looks like the whole rose is traveling down a road that doesn’t 
end, flowing down the road of eternity," Joe Ben says. “It makes 
me think of the sadness she felt or maybe that Cod has for man’s 
inhumanity to man.” 

Vis house in many respects is a shrine to her younger sister. 
Blowups of photographs Fern took on her travels adorn the walls. 
One of her poems sits framed atop a shelf. A Fender guitar leans 
against the wall, still inside its nylon case, 

“That was Ferns. She liked to play, hut she wasn’t very good,” 
Vi says. 

In the midst of all the dazzling professional accomplishments, 
family and friends reveal the Fern they knew; the one who loved 


jazz music but couldn’t sing, who preferred nonfiction books, who 
rarely watched television but enjoyed any movie with Brad Pitt 
simply because it starred Brad Pitt, and who had planned to work for 
George Bushs reelecri on. There was the Fern who profoundly loved 
children and was a fun-loving aunt to her nephews and nieces. 

She was also the one w ho would always listen to friends in crisis 
bur who resisted ever talking about herself or her problems, 

“She just didn't talk about herself/' Harmon says. “You really 
had to dig/’ 

What would the future have held for Fern Holland? A coffee lover, 
she had spoken of opening a cafe in Oklahoma City ideally a place 
where like-minded individuals would gather to talk about ideas and 
issues. While in Washington DC, she had worked at a Starbucks 
to learn the ropes of the business. And, yes, she also dreamed of a 
family of her own, 

“She wanted to marry and have children/ Vi says, “She just hadn't 
found the right man vet.” 

The Power of One 

T O VIRTUALLY EVERYONE— FAMILY, FRIENDS. COLLEAGUES, 
and distant admirers alike— Fern was a real-life heroine. In 
an age of cynical posturing, when style and attitude too often are 
taken for substance. Fern Holland was one of those rare individuals 
who revealed her character not through empty rhetoric and good 
intentions but through authentic deeds. One of her admirers is 
Cherokee principal chief Chad Smith, who brought his children 
to Fern’s memorial service in Tulsa to honor a fellow citizen of the 
Cherokee Nation. 

"Very rarely do we get to see real heroes anymore/’ Smith says. 
“The media markets to us sports figures and rock stars, but they're 
commercial images, imitations of true heroes. If you’ve got somebody 
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of the highest integrity and respect for humankind who makes the 
ultimate sacrifice of life, thats a true hero.” 

The Cherokee Nation issued a resolution declaring that Fern had 
died a “warrior” and acknowledged her “courageous commitment 
to human rights, and for having sacrificed her life in the service 
of others.” 

Vi has since taken up some of her sister’s unfinished business as 
best she can, determined to help keep the womens centers in Iraq 
functioning during the tumultuous transition from tyranny to de- 
m ocracy. Former colleague O’Donnell bd ieves 
Ferns work in Iraq will make a lasting impact 
if it can be preserved. 

“We are the caretakers of her legacy, and 
we do that by continuing her work/' he says. 

“We have to ensure that [the human rights and 
democratic leaders in Iraq) have the intellectual 
and financial capacity to be sustainable.” 

According to several sources in Iraq, Fern 
is remembered with tender admiration and 
profound respect. 

“If there is someone I would bring back from 
death at the price of my own life, it would be 
no one but Fern,” says University of Babylon 
lecturer Raad Abd-Aun, who worked with 
Fern m Iraq. 

Many see simple, inspirational lessons in 
Ferns life. 

“She made me believe that one person could 
make a difference , n Omar says. “When I have 
the urge to turn away from Iraq and run to safety, I remember my 
dear friends. Fern and Salwa,” 

Last October, Leslie Meyers gave birth to a son she named Hol- 
land in honor of Fern. Fern, she says, lived by a simple, unspoken 
principle: “Live life to the fullest and help as many people along 
the way as you can.” 

A Final Trip Home 

A BLACK STRIP OP NEW ASPHALT, STATE HIGHWAY 25 
cuts through the heart of Bluejacket, a dispersed collection of 
small, wood -sided homes and trailers. At Garretts General Score, 
local farmers gather in their blue jean overalls to eat lunch and sip 
coffee. They’re polite, curious, weathered- looking, and happy to 
offer directions. 

“It was tragic what happened,” says a clerk, pausing from sweep- 
ing the floor, “But it must be some comfort for her family that she 
died doing whar she believed was the right thing.” 
just across the Linle Cabin Creek and up a dirt road shaded by tall 
trees is the Bluejacket Cemetery, founded in 1 902 and named after 
the towns founder. Reverend Charles Bluejacket, whose descendant, 
Morris Dale “Blue” Bluejacket, is today the town mayor. 

The cemetery is a small, serene place bounded by rolling pasture 
and swept gently by the wind on an early autumn day In the dis- 
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tance, cows graze, and the stillness is broken only by the occasional 
screech of a hawk and the undulating thrum of crickets. It doesn’t 
take long to walk the grounds, and one soon realizes there arc far 
tt >o m a n y ch i Id re n a nd 1 n fa n ts h e re , m o r h ers los t i n chi Id birth an d 
men laid to rest in their prime years. 

There is a motley collection of headstones, with a few so timeworn 
the names are illegible. Others are no more than slabs of concrete 
with names crudely chiseled on them. One marker is merely a piece 
of faded, rotting wood, with an unevenly written name testifying 
to a mothers loving hand. 

All of it bears witness to a hard, rugged, and 
unpredictable existence with no guarantees. 
At the back of the cemetery, Ferns remains lay 
next to her mothers. On her mother's granite 
headstone is a rose and this inscription: 
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j here is a striking incongruity between 
the tranquil, yet confident fertility of this 
place and the parched, violent districts of 
Iraq, where Fern worked so hard to plant the 
seeds of self-determination and freedom and 
gave the last full measure of devotion to her 
cause. Is she the last of her kind? 

“To tell you the truth, if America cannot 
give hirth to another Fern, then it is a sterile 
nation,” says Abd-Aun. “Fern is everything 
[America] ever wanted to he.” 

Perhaps Fern simply came “the way she was,” or maybe, in true 
Sarrrcan style. Her life was a conscious project of choice layered upon 
choice and playing itself out to an inevitably tragic, though heroic, 
conclusion. Maybe her life was the product of a creative tension 
between the forces of self-determination and fare. 

Fern always seemed to be in a hurry to do something. For years, 
she didn’t quite know what it was. She only knew she needed to 
prepare for it, goaded on by the ever-present gadfly of conscience. 
Perhaps at last she found it in Iraq, her life's mission and the thing 
that fully engaged all her talents, her passion, her very being. 

As she wrote in one of her final emails: “I love the work, and 
if I die, know that Vm doing precisely what I want to be do- 
ing — -working to organize and educate human rights activists and 
womens groups, . , " 

If we dare, we can only measure ourselves against such courage 
and compassion and wonder if we too might answer the call, in 
our own ways, to what Abraham Lincoln termed “the better angels 
of our nature.” 

The improbable arc of life that took a small-town Oklahoma 
girl halfway around the world to help others in need has turned 
back on itself and ended where it began thirty-three years earlier, 
in Bluejacket, Oklahoma. Fern is home again. 
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the Choctaw Road 
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BY TIM TINGLE 


A collection of tales aliout the Choctaw way of life, 
RoaJ (i inco Puntos Press) is the 2005 O h 1 a h a m a 
1 1 ere , ( la ham a Today excerpts 1 he Choctaw Way, 
1892 about a m ail who imparts life’s w i s d o m L o his 


1 i m Jingle's Wa / h / n g t h e L It o c l a w 
R c a d s Ok 1 a h o m a hook o f t h e y e a r. 

a story set in Indian territory in 
adopted son before meeting his own 


untimely end. For mo rc in for m o l io tt o bout Ole I a h o m o R c a Js Oklahoma, visit oh r c aJsok, o rg . 


f EVERAL YEARS AGO 1 WAS WALKING 

I 1 shoulder- to -shoulder with an older Choctaw 

gentleman on a twenty-one-mik' reenactment of 
the 7 mil ofTears, H u ndreds of Choctaws had come 
i together to commemorate the journey oti r ancestors 

u had sunk ved in spite of incredible hardships , As we 
crossed oner the Arkansas River into Oklahoma , 
the man grew silent, l grew concerned, for it was 
a hot day and a long walk for an older man . I studied him closely and he 
seemed to draw into himself. Then he started humming and finally, in 
an ancient, gmvelly voice, he began to sing a burial hymn. 

Farther along well know all about it. 

Farther along, we will understand why. 

Cheer up my brother live in the sunshine. 

Well understand it, alt bye and bye. 

When he glanced up and saw me staring at him , he said \ by way of 
explaining, “ We just passed the cane place and I was thinking about 
Willie Frazier " 

'7 do) it know Willie Frazier I said. He looked at me in surprise and 
proceeded to tell me the sto?y of a man mho was executed the Choctaw 
way, an ancient code of justice. This was he foie courtrooms, jails, or 
prisons; it was a way of honor, drummed in stone in the heartbeat of the 
Choctaw people, 

T HE STORY BEGAN WITH A DISPUTE OVER OWNERSHIP 
of a pony One man picked up a fence stake and another a 
stone the size of a grapefruit. When that fight was over, Willie 
Frazier stood holding a stone dripping with blood* and a young man 
with a cracked skull lay at his feet. 

And the sun set and the night was cold and dark . but the sun rose 
again in the morning. 

The next morning, Willie walked the five miles to the tribal council 
to tell them the news they already knew. The moccasin telegraph, or 
Indian gossip, travels fast with news of a killing. The sentence Willie 

This pointing by Stigler resident and Choctaw-Chkkasaw artist Nor- 
ma Howard is featured on the cover of Walking the Choctaw Rood, 


was given came as no surprise* for it was clearly written in Choctaw 
law that if you took a life, you gave your own in its place. Willie was 
also given a burlap bag filled with thirty pieces of river cane, cane cut 
to the size of a mans thumb. The cane was for counting, one stick 
for each day he had remaining in his life. He was to bury a piece of 
cane each morning and when the bag was empty, return voluntarily 
to the tribal council for his execution. 

On his way home that day Willie thought ofTobias, a young orphan 
hoy he had taken to raise. He called him in from the woods and that 
evening, on die green grassy slope overlooking their little white frame 
house, they buried the first piece of cane. 

And the sun set and the night was cold and chirk, but the sun rose 
again in the morning , 

The next day following the burial of a piece of cane, Willie took 
Tobias down to the river. They sat quietly in the underbrush, watch- 
ing loksi okchako, a little blue turtle, sitting on the edge of the water. 
In a short while, a young bobcat came sauntering out of the woods. 
He spotted loksi , crept cautiously to it, then slapped the turtle on the 
side of the shell. Right away, the turtle drew in. As they watched, the 
bobcat kept slapping, leaping back and slapping again, till finally the 
turtle rolled topsy-turvy over and into the water and swam away. 

Willie picked Tobias up and on the way home told him, "Son, its 
very important in life to know when to pull in and when to fight." 
Tobias nodded. 

And the sun set and the night was cold and dark, hut the sun rose 
again in the morning 

Every day began the same, with the burial of a piece of cane, and a 
new lesson for Tobias in the Choctaw way. One day, after their quiet 
ritual, the dinging and clanging of the church bells told the boy it 
was Sunday morning, Day Seven. 

Following the singing and the sermonizing at the little log church 
in the woods, Willie spoke softly to Tobias on the way home. He put 
his arm on the boys shoulder and said, “Son, Fiji a simple man where 
religion is concerned. .As best l Gin tell, there are really only two words 
that matter. I he first of these words is Hallelujah! It's a happy sound. 
You hear how the preacher, how the whole congregation shouts it our. 
Hallelujah! Ids a happy sound, a praising sound, 

Willie stopped and turned to face Tobias. “But the second word, 
son, is more serious. Its Amen! send it means so belt Amen, Tobias, 
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‘DO YOU REMEMBER 
THE LESSON?’ HE 
SAID TO TOBIAS. 
‘YES,’ SAID THE 
BOY. 'IT'S VERY 
IMPORTANT IN LIFE 
TO KNOW WHEN TO 
PULL IN AND WHEN 
TO EIGHT.’ 


means I in for it. He paused and looked deep into the boys eyes* 
“Son, done ever cast your Amen! vote unless you 1 re willing to pay 
for tt.” Tobias nodded* 

And the sun set and the night was cold and dark \ but the sun rose 
again in the morning 

Day Thirteen, Willie told the boy about Ninah Waiyah, the 
Choctaw sacred mound near Philadelphia, Mississippi* He said* 
“All Choctaws must go to that place, at least once in their lives, to 
see the ground we all came bom. It shows respect for our people 
and will keep usstrongand happy.” 

To hi as looked up at Willie and said, “Pawpaw, will you take 
me there?” 

“No, son. I have already been* But you must take vour children 
there someday.” Tobias nodded. 

And the sun set and the night was cold and dark , but the sun rose 
again in the morning. 

Day Twenty, Willie felt the burlap bag growing lighten He 
knew that soon the nightriders would come to pay him a visit* 
These were convicted American felons who haunted Indian Ter- 
ri tor)'; where federal law had no authority. They often sought out 
Choctaw killers to tempt diem with the taste of life, if they would 
join their gang* 

That evening, under cover of pounding rain, eight men tied 
their horses to Willie’s porch rail* They kicked down his door to 
make a point, but were disappointed to see only an old man and a 
young boy. While Willie cooked them coffee on the stove top and 
served them around the table, he listened to their leader tell him, 
“You can come along. We need a night watch and a cook. Bur that 
boys too young, he cain’t come* He got to stay behind.” 

When Willie turned them down, the men grew angry. They 
pushed their chairs away front the table, then stood and surrounded 
Willie* Tobias, watching from his chair by the stove, thought the 
men were go i tig to beat his pawpaw* But Willie looked at each of 
rhem with a strong gaze till they slowly filed out the door* 

Just before stepping outside, the last of the outlaws turned 
around, picked up the edge of the table and lifted it up to his 
chest, dumping all the contents into Willies lap s including the 
scalding coffee he had just poured for them. As Willie sar still and 
felt the burning liquid blister through the denim, he watched his 
last hope for life walk out the door. 

“Do you remember the lesson?” he said to Tobias* 

“Yes,” said the boy* “Its very important in life to know when to 
pull in and when to fight.” Willie nodded* 

And the sun set and the night was cold and dark \ but the sun rose 
again in the morning * 

Day Twenty-eight, the church gave a special service for Willie 
Frazier, since it would be the last one he could attend. The service 
closed with a verse from Willies favorite hymn. 
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WILLIE KNELT DOWN AND HELD TOBIAS AGAINST HIS CHEST. 
'COME TO THE CANE PLACE. THAT IS WHERE MY SPIRIT WILL BE.’ 


Faithful till death ; sayeth our one loving master* 

A few more days to labor and wait , 
loth of the world will then seem as nothing. 

As we sweep through the beautiful gate* 

On the way home, Tobias looked up at Will ie and said, “Pawpaw, 
f sa w you crying i n dm re h * w 
“Huh, 1 said Willie. “Bug flew in my eye/* 

“Its hake, Pawpaw,” said the boy, “Same bug flew in my eve,” 
Willie nodded. 

And the sun set and the night was cold and dark , but the sun rose 
again in the morning. 

And the sun finally rose on the eve of the final day Willie and Tobias 
did nothing special that day. They spent most of the day walking in 
the woods, listening and looking. Willie pointed out a small red fox. 
Tobias spotted a mother skunk with her babies. That evening they 
cooked a simple meal of corn soup, cooked it outside over a campfire, 
Tobias listened to the sizzling crackle of dried leaves as he dropped 
them on the fire and smelled the fresh aroma of burning pine. 

Willie went to bed early, but he tossed and turned and could ric sleep 
at all. About three a.m„ he heard a knocking on his windowpane, He 
sac up and glanced through the smoky glass. In the moonlight, he saw 
his sister and a stranger on horseback, leading a horse with no rider. 

He cracked open the window and his sister whisper-hissed through 
it. “Willie Frazier, you hardheaded Choctaw, you listen to me. We 
took up a collection, Willie. I have a gift for you, the gift of life. I his 
man can get you down river. He has a boat there. There $ enough 
money for you to get to New Orleans, You can go anywhere. Now 
conic on, Willie,” 

Willie didn’t hesitate. He moved to the door and shut it quietly. He 
lifted the window high and leaned out into the damp night air. 

“Sister, it s right nice of you folks to take up a collection for me, 
but listen here. This hoy l keep with me, Tobias, IVe been teaching 
him the Choctaw- way. He is sound asleep now, hut he ts very smart 
hoy. He’ll know what it means if f am gone. This time tomorrow, if 
Tm not in the ground, all those lessons IVe been teaching him are 
blown away. Now you tell all those folks that Willie appreciates what 
they trying to do. But that gift you want to give me, that gift of life, 
it s not yours to give. Go on home now. Seem to me you up past 
your bedtime," 

Willies sister did not reply. She sat on her horse fora long moment, 
staring at her big brother. As he moved to shut the window, she turned 
to go, knowing it did no good to argue with Willie Frazier, 

“Oh, sister/’ Willie called after her. “You are right about 
one thing.” 

“What?" 

“This here Willie Frazier is one hard headed Choctaw! You got that 
right. Willie Frazier is one hardheaded Choctaw/ 1 


He shut the window laughing, he crawled into bed laughing, 
and he pulled the quilt up over himself still laughing. Willie Frazier 
laughed himself to sleep that night, and he slept like a baby, I ie was 
awakened by the sound of a distant rooster, crowing in the dark 
before the dawn, as die sun rose on the final day. 

During the burial of the last piece of cane, as they raked their fingers 
over the red Okla Momma dirt, Willie cold Tobias of the Choctaw 
code of honor, of the value of a mans word. Then lie told him of the 
penalty for a killing, and what he had done and what lie must do. 

”lf you want to see me," Willie said, “come down to die graveyard 
and press your face so close to the ground that your breath moves 
the grass like wind as you speak, and I will hear you.” 

On his way to the tribal council, Willie dropped Tobias off 
at his sisters place. As he turned to go, the boy pulled him by 
the shirt tail. 

“Pawpaw, don i make me go to the graveyard to see you* I don’t 
want to go there/ 1 

Willie knelt down and held Tobias close for the final time. He 
pressed the boys head against his chest so the boy could listen to his 
heartbeat as he told him, “Come to the cane place. That is where 
my spirit will be.” 

As Tobias stood in the doorway and watched Willie walk away, he 
stretched his arms wide and pressed his palms against the doorframe. 
When he felt his arms begin to weaken, he pressed harder, then he 
tensed every muscle in his body. He stood on tiptoe and tilted his 
head back, staring at the blue morning sky. He closed his eyes and 
squeezed them tight shut. His body began to shake and he gulped 
in a lungful of air and held his breath until he heard it. 

A rifle cracked and sent its sound echoing down through the cot- 
tonwoods in the river bottom, sending its bullet right through the 
heart of Willie Frazier, The boy slumped over for a long, sad moment. 
Then lie felt a breeze, a strong breeze, blowing his hair and lifting his 
arms to the sky. He cried out, in as strong a voice as he could muster, 
“Amen!” as lie cast his vote for the way of honor, for the Choctaw 
way, Tobias and Willie, they were willing to pay for it, 

W I TH THE OLD MAN'S STORY OVER, WE RETURNED 
once again to the hot asphalt wad and the Trail of 
Tears walking . 

'V m gonna sing it again t ” the gentleman said. " This time l am sing- 
ing for everybody living or dead, that ever walked that road of honor, 
that bin a achukma, " His mice was tired and cracking, but his song 
was a sweet lullaby 


farther along, well know all about it. 
Farther along, we will understand why 
Cheer up my brother, live in the sunshine. 
Well understand it , all bye and bye. 
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OKLAHOMA'S NONAME RANCH BEEFS UP FOR DISCRIMINATING PALATES. 


BY SHAUNA LAWYER STRUBY * 

O GET IN TOUCH WITH AMERICANA, THERE’S 
nothing quite like an old- fashioned, hot-off- the-gri 11 
hamburger for revving up the appetite and channeling 
that down-home feeling. But as any true aficionado 
knows, not all burger joints are created equal. Enter 
Irmas Burger Shack m Oklahoma City, where the slogan "Ain't noth- 
ing a good burger and a cold beer can't cure' 1 gives hungry customers 
a clue of the nirvana that awaits. 

While Irmas, which opened in October 2003, offers two burgers on 
the menu, its the NoName Ranch burger that's grabbing the spotlight 
and appetites. Executive chef Kurt Fleischfresser says the NoName 
Ranch burger makes up more than 60 percent of his burger sales. So 
whats all the fiiss about? The secret to Irmas tasty NoName Ranch 
burger lies in die fine beef Irmas uses, beef cattle raised naturally on 
grass and grain by Bruce and Joan Buechner, owners of NoName 
Ranch in Wynne wood. 

NoName s odd moniker sprang from the difficulty people had 
pronouncing the Buechners name (beek'-ner). Rather than fight it, 
Buechner says he and Joan took the path of least resistance and came 
up with NoName Ranch. First- generation ranchers originally from 
Pennsylvania, the two moved to Oklahoma thirty-eight years ago and 
have been in the ranching business since 1962. 

Searching for ways to bring more value to their operation, in the 
early Seventies the Buechners began raising a unique cattle breed from 
Austria, Pinzgauer, known for its adaptability, hardiness, and docility. 
Studies performed at the U.S. Department of Agriculture Meat Animal 
Research Center have shown that meat from Pinzgauer catde is among 
the tenderest of any beef breed and routinely exceeds other breeds 
in juiciness and flavor. Pinzgauer cattle now make up 90 percent of 
NoNames 300-head herd. 

Furthering their quest for quality, the Buechners made the switch to 
raising cattle outside the traditional feedlot system in 1990. Their herd 

Bruce and Jaan Buechner raise approximately 300 head of 
cattle— with some help from their Pembroke Welsh corgis Bess 
and Bonnie— at NoName Ranch in Wynnewood. A steroid- and 
hormone-free diet yields the meat used in the award-winning No- 
Name Ranch burger at Irma's Burger Shack in Oklahoma City, 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY R.E. LINDSEY 

is raised without steroids, antibiotics, hormones, animal byproducts* 
or pesticides and are fed a mixture of grass, grain, and feed. 

“The beef you buy at the grocery store is fed through feedlots,” 
says Buechner. 'Teed lots use feed based on whatever costs least. Every 
time they mix feed, they least-cost it and change ingredients. Our food 
formulation is the same today as ir was fifteen years ago. Regardless of 
the cost, we do not change the ration. Our beef always lias the same 
const seen cy of q ual 1 ty. M 

Buechners strategic emphasis on quality has paid oft'. The demand 
for his beef has skyrocketed to the point that hes evaluating how to 
expand his operation without compromising his product and service. 
Ultimately, it was Buechners fastidious attention and commitment to 
detail that led Fleischfresser to team up with him. 

The two met in 2000 at the Beef Quality Summit at Oklahoma 
State University, Fleischfresser was increasing his emphasis on serving 
fresh, natural, and locally produced food, and his search for a consistent 
source of beef dovetailed with that larger trend. When Fleischfresser 
saw that Buechner personally presides over his cattle from birth to the 
moment he hands the customer packaged meat, Fleischfresser com- 
mitted to ordering from NoName, and the business relationship has 
grown ever since. In fact, says Fleischfresser, he created Irmas Burger 
Shack around the premise of using NoName Ranch beef. 

“1 want a regional cuisine and something unique to us in Oklahoma, 
l believe in sustainable agriculture, and NoName beef ties in perfectly. 
It is part of our whole philosophy” says Fleischfresser. 

Customers from all over Oklahoma come to NoName Ranch to 
pick up beef in whole steers, halves, or halves of halves. From time 
to time and depending on circumstances, Buechner makes deliveries. 
If that s not incentive enough, NoNames prices arc competitive with 
grocery store beef 

If you don't have rhe freezer space hut vour taste buds arc watering 
with the thought of a luscious NoName steak, don’t despair. In addi- 
tion to Irmas NoName Ranch burger, youll find NoName beef at the 
Coach House, the Metro Wine Bar & Bistro, and FerraLuna Grille, 
all in Oklahoma City. 

NoName Ranch hi Wymiewood [ (405) 665-4001; Innas Burger 
Shack 1035 Northwest SLxty-thinl Oklahoma City, (405) 840-4762. 
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'The river glide! h at his own sweet will ." — William Wordsworth 
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THE G I M A R R O N 


RIVER or THE PLAINS, RIVER OF THE WILD SHEEP: THE 
CIMARRON— ITS MERE NAME SUGGESTING AN UNKNOWABLE, 
WILD FRONTIER— ENCHANTS ONE WRITER WITH ITS 
MYSTERIOUS HEADWATERS, SLOW TRICKLE, AND RECCED PAST 

BY CHAD LOVE 


AM STANDING IN A THIN RIBBON OF BRAIDED WATER 
framed on both sides by broad parallels of sand. An im- 
mense bowl of white-hot sky above and a distant smudge 
of- shimmering dead-grass horizon ahead are the perimeters 
of my visible world. Although 1 am standing m the main 
channel of the river, no one would confuse this tiny slip of moisture 
with Wordsworth's Thames, or, for that matter, any other conven- 
tional notion of “river 1 am in the deepest point I can find, and 
the water doesn't quite make it ro the tops of my boots. 

Despite the anemic flow, this shallow film of water swirling 
around my feet will eventually make its way hundreds of miles 
downstream before joining the immensity of the Arkansas River, 
where its ancient riverbed will drown in the watery depths of 
Keystone Lake. 

Rio ck los Cameras Cimarron . The River of the Wild Sheep. 
Or, as we know it today, the Cimarron. In any of its forms, the 
name rolls off the tongue in a way that evokes wildness, and in 
fact, that is exactly what Cimarron means in Spanish. Say what 

The Cimarron River just east of Block Mesa 


you will about the greed and brutality of those first Spanish 
explorers, they had a talent for place names. 

Of the major river drainages that transect Oklahoma from west 
to east, the Arkansas may be mightier, the Red may be longer, the 
Canadian may be better known, hut the Cimarron has a lock on 
mysterious. It is a river that for much of its journey flows through 
some of the most empty, isolated country in the southern plains, 
country so hard and dry that in patches it is a river in name only, 
its only flow the wind-whipped sand. But what the Cimarron 
lacks in sheer volume, it more than makes up for in its history, 
its stark beauty, and its wild loneliness. 

The Cimarron is not an easy river to get to know. For much 
of its length, you cam float it, in some cases even find it. Public 
access points and bridges are few and far between. There are no 
major roads that follow it, no major population centers anchored 
to it. Overshadowed by better-known rivers, for most of us the 
Cimarron is simply a squiggly blue line on the map, and more 
often than nor, our impressions of it are formed in the space of 
a few blurred seconds from a highway bridge as we zoom by ai 
seventy miles per hour. 


GEOGRAPHY 
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the Cimarron is a rave si 

OF THE PLAINS, AND IF YOU 
ARE A LOVER OF THOSE VAST 
EMPTY PLAINS, EXPLORING 
THE CIMARRON IS A RITE 
OF PASSAGE, 


Perhaps that should he expected from a river that has seemingly 
had identity issues since those wandering conquistadors first named 
ir for the bands of bighorn sheep they observed roaming near the 
rivers headwaters in New Mexico, 

At one time or another, it has been dubbed the Salt Fork, Grand 
Saline, Newsewtonga, Jefferson, Cimaronc, Semarone, Negracka, 
Red, First Red Fork of the Arkansas* Red Fork, or simply Salt River 
Unlike most rivers, which tend to enter a State once and stay there, 
the Cimarron is coy, dipping in and out of Oklahoma no less than 
three times before finally committing itself hilly. 

Raised in Norman, I never gave the Cimarron much thought. 
The Canadian was my river. I had grown up fishing its waters, 
hunting its banks, and filling my aquariums with whatever I could 
bring up in a seine. I had. of course, seen the Cimarron while 
passing over the Interstate 35 bridge north of Guthrie, and to me 
it looked like any other wide, sandy Oklahoma river. 

ft wasn't until 1 moved to Woodward in 1996 and began explor- 
ing the land it flows through that I got my first inkling of just how 
many faces the Cimarron wears. Far from being just another river, 
the Cimarron is a flowing template an which is scribed the geologi- 
cal, environmental, and cultural history of an entire region. 

The Cimarron is a river of the plains, and if you are a lover of 
those vast, empty plains, exploring die Cimarron is a rite of passage, 
[ became enthralled on a long-ago hunting trip west, and they have 
fired my imagination ever since. Plains. Like wind through sage, 
ir whispers when formed on the tips, a siren song pulling me ever 
closer to the crowded ghosts of rhe empty land. 

Even as a chi id, I realized that if you’re destined ro be a person of 
no great consequence, it’s better to be small in a place of overwhelm- 



ing vast ness than to be small in a place of constant perspective. 1 
wanted open land. I wanted horizon, 1 wanted rawness, starkness, 
contrast. Rut above all, I wanted to stand on the plains and ingest 
the opiate of space, ro feel and hear the moaning wind of a far 
scape in which I couldn’t measure myself against the land, where 
sense of scale was so warped I couldn't tell if I was a giant or an 
ant. The Cimarron is such a place. 

Physically, the Cimarron is several different rivers as It flows along 
its path. Its total length runs some 650 miles from its headwaters that 
rise in the shadow of Capuliu, a long-dead volcano in the rugged, 
lava-etched mesa country of northeastern New Mexico, to its con- 
fluence with rhe Arkansas River at Keystone Lake just west of Tulsa. 
And though its mouth is now part of the lake, technically speaking, 
the Cimarron is the longest undammed river in Oklahoma, due to 
the placement of Keystone Dam a few miles south of its confluence 
wi th the Arkansas. 

As it flows through Oklahoma from west to east, the Cimarron 
passes through four of the major physiographic eco regions of Okla- 
homa: the high plains in the Panhandle, the southwestern tablelands 
in the far northwest, the central great plains, and the cross-timbers 
regi o n i n rh e ce n t ra 1 a n d eas t-ce n t ra 1 pa rt of the s ta re . 

But its not just topography the Cimarron flows through. Rivers 
are our national highways of history, our streams of consciousness, 
as it were, and the Cimarron is no different. Its shallow, briny waters 
run deep through the history of this region. Its banks have been 
trodden for at least 12,000 years, by everyone from Paleolithic 
hunter-gatherers to a litany of plains and southwestern Indian 
tribes, among them the Apaches, Kiowa, Osage, Comanche, 
Arapaho, and Cheyenne. 

Wc know Coronado crossed the Cimarron somewhere in western 
Oklahoma or the Panhandle on his way ro Qurvira in present-day 
Kansas in 1 54 L In 1599, another Spaniard, Juan dc Onate, most 
likely trekked up the Cimarron in northwestern Oklahoma. 

There is also little doubt rhat the far- ranging French trappers known 
as voyageurs or coureurs de bo is ascended the Cimarron prior to the 
1 803 Louisiana Purchase, and a virtual whoVwho of early American 
explorers found their way up its rugged course after that. 
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HE CIMARRON HAS ALWAYS BEEN ONE OF OUR 


wildest rivers, and it remains so today. Where other 
rivers are tamed and eventually drowned by the con- 
crete and steel dams and levees of man, the Cimarron 
remains free for virtually its entire length. When ir rains, it floods; 
and when it floods, there's nothing to do but find high ground 
and watch the roiling red water pass by. 

The Cimarron, it seems, revels in its Identity crisis. It can be an 
underwhelming trickle of briny moisture one moment, and then a 
single spring thunderstorm can transform it into a willful destroyer. 

Historical newspaper accounts of the Cimarron in flood stage are 
not shy in their use of destructive verbiage: At one rime or another, 


The dear waters of the Cimarron near the Woodward and Woods 
county lines 
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The Cimarron from a bluff near Freedom 


the Cimarron has raged, rampaged, swept away, destroyed, or an- 
nihilated pretty much everything in its path, quite a remarkable 
achievement for a river that for much of its length can he safely 
walked across by a short Chihuahua. 

The Cimarron enters Oklahoma quietly and without fanfare 
at the tiny outpost of Kenton in extreme — -and extremely iso- 
lated — northwestern Cimarron County. At this point, it is little 
more than a small, intermittent stream with a rocky bed and a 
few brackish green-tinted pools of deeper water scattered here and 
there. It snakes its way around the huge monolithic southern dank 
of Black Mesa before turning east and disappearing into the wild 
labyrinth of the county s broken canyon lands, 

1 his section of the Cimarron is dominated by sparse shortgrass 
prairie, cholfa cactus, ruined homesteads, and the lovely prairie 
cottonwoods that turn a brilliant yellow-orange in die fall, 

1 his is lonely country, and if you are not prepared, it can be 
deadly country. In March 2003, a Mann ford boy and his mother 
got their car stuck near here while on a sightseeing trip to Black 
Mesa. The seven teen -year-old boy struck out on foot for help. 
His body was found four months later. Authorities believe he got 
hopelessly lost tn the rough terrain and succumbed to exposure. 
The land has a wav of confusing those not familiar with it. Sev- 
eral years ago, I attempted to find the headwaters of the Cimarron 
while on a trip to Boulder, State Highway 325 ends just west of 


Kenton, to be replaced by New Mexico 456, A few miles past the 
stare line, the road turns to dirt as it disappears into northeastern 
New Mexico's mazelike canyon country. This is open range, where 
you are apt to turn a corner and find a wandering herd of cattle 
dotting the road, 

1 spent the better part of a day grinding my way up every rut- 
ted two- track in Union County. 1 saw cattle, golden eagles, an 
inquisitive weasel, and the lumbering tracks of a black hear, hut 
l never saw another human being, and 1 never found the source 
of rhe Cimarron, 

I he area historically has been a lonely region of outlaws and 
ranchers, where casual death and striking beauty were often two 
sides of the same coin. The infamous Robber's Roost of outlaw 
William Coe was based near Kenton, as was the first headquarters 
of the legendary 101 Ranch. Apparently, the Cimarron River served 
bad men and bovines equally well. 

Today, it remains one of the least populated, most undeveloped 
areas of the state, and one of its most breath takingly beautiful. 
This section of the Cimarron Is its mosr arid, with average rainfall 
well under twenty inches, and the river is stationary as 1 cross it 
on the road from Kenton to Black Mesa Nature Preserve, In some 
spots, the river is less than a foot wide and a few inches deep before 
spreading out into long, deep pools of dear water with aquatic 
vegetation, catfish, and perch. 
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From the top of the mesa in the early fell, the canyon country 
is a land of extreme contrast between the vibrant, fiery hues of 
the cottonwoods along the river, the deadgrass of the prairie, and 
the dull ocher of the weathered mesa walls. 

From Kenton, I hollow the river as best l can on the single, bone- 
jarring county road that spans the northern parr of the county to 
U.S. 287 north of Boise City. North of the county road turnoff 
from State Highway 325, 1 cross the Cimarron again* I get out 
to walk the riverbed, and an unseen mule deer doe that had been 
watching me suddenly bounds away in that curious pogo stick 
hop (officially called a “stod") so unlike the fluid movements of 
the whitetaiL 

In addition to its parching aridity, this area of the Cimarron is 
easily the most unique in its flora and fauna. It is a popular desti- 
nation for birders, and there is always the possibility of catching 
a glimpse of a mountain lion or black bear 

The water in the green- tinted shale basin filled wirh filamentous 
strands of algae gives no indication of movement, no sign it is suc- 
cumbing to the inexorable mg of gravity, and under the blazing 
Panhandle sun, it is hard to imagine this slowly evaporating pool 
of water ever reaching the Arkansas, much less the Gulf of Mexico. 
But it will The next rain wilt inundate the pool, pushing it farther 
down the river, and eventually the water now dripping from my 
fingers will find its way down the continent. 

North of Boise City, the Cimarron begins to emerge from the 
broken tableau of the canyons and enter the vast, intimidating 


At one time or another, 

THE CIMARRON H AS RAG E B * 
RAMPAGED, SWEPT AWAY, 
DESTROYED, OR ANNIHILATED 
PRETTY MIJCH EVERYTHING 
IN ITS PATH. 

plains* This is where the fabled Cimarron Cutoff of the Santa Fe 
Trail passed, skirting to the south of the mesa country. 

Perhaps the most dominant feature of the landscape in this 
country is one felt hut not seen: wind. It does not gently call out 
here; it enunciates in a loud, clear, incessant timbre. It howls, rages, 
screams, whips, gusts* keens, and occasionally moans, but whisper 
like a languid lover it does nor. That kind of meteorological pillow 
talk is reserved for gentler landscapes, and this is anything but. 

Phis is a place where individual perspective is forced to conform 
to the endless horizontal primacy of grass, to follow the hard lines 
of the land from one end of a white-hot arc of skv and earth to the 
other — no escape, no shelter, no softness or cradling comfort. The 
plains are landscape laid bare, parsed to basic elements, nothing 
to interfere with. What you see is what you get — a lean, searing 
meld of grass, sky, and earth that desiccates the spirits of those 
accustomed to the velveteen softness of water-far garden spots. 

Its an intimidating place, but not the post card -grandeur 
Intimidation of the mountains. Gaze upon the mountains, and 
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your spirits arc lifted* Gaze upon the plains, anti your spirits are 
overwhelmed by the crushing presence of raw space. In the sum- 
mer, it is a hell-blasted windscape; in the winter it is a hell-blasted 
wi ii dscape . o n ly co I de r. M u c li co I d e r. 

Yer there is much beauty here, but you must know when to 
see it. The plains and the desert are similar in that if you want to 
appreciate their beauty, you have to suffer for it. 

On the southern plains in late summer, the coolness of morning 
and late evening are the only times to stop and truly enjoy beauty 
without rlie appreciation being tempered by fierce heat. At midday, 
standing on a sandhill, you look around at the giant cooking orb 
of space you occupy with a mixture of awe and respect, but the 
only thing you can truly appreciate then is shade. 

But as the harsh light of afternoon segues Into the soft glow of 
evening, things change — -or at least they appear to. Ifs the qual- 
ity of light on sage, grass, and sky that eases the hardness of the 
landscape and makes the thin ribbon of water snaking across the 
earth shine like a beacon signaling cool respite. 



IRECTLY NORTH OF KEYES IN EASTERN Cl MAR- 
ron County, the river of the same name crosses the 
border into southern Kansas, and it will not return 
ro Oklahoma for some 105 miles. When it does turn 
back south into Oklahoma after making a long, arcing parabola 
across southwestern Kansas, it enters at an isolated spot north of 
Mocane in Beaver County and flows through its northern portion 
before exiting once again northeast or Ross tom 

The Cimarron at this point h a far different river than it was 
in Cimarron County. It now flows through a broad, flat valley, 
treeless save for a thin line of cottonwoods, tamaracks (or “salt 
cedar”), and eastern red cedars along the stream bank. Gone too 
are the rocky standing pools, replaced by an undulating, constantly 
shifting bed of sand. Long, deep draws snake their way down to 
the floodplain, draining the higher, flatter bench lands on either 
side of the river. 

Very few people see this stretch of the Cimarron, simply because there 
arc very few public access points. In the Ban handle and far northwest 
Oklahoma, there arc only six public crossings and no public land along 
the river, so the Cimarron flows on unseen and unknown. 

When the Cimarron does finally make its third and find turn 
into Oklahoma northeast of Buffalo, it does so almost exactly 
halfway between the 1 00th and 99th Meridian, die halfway point 
between the arid west and the more watered central part of rhe 
state. From this point on, the Cimarron will slowly begin its 
transformation from the unpeopled high plains to the settled 
main body of the state. 

Near the junction of Harper, Woods, and Woodward counties, 
at die intersection of the Cimarron and Buffalo Creek, is perhaps 
the most historically and geographically unique part of the river, 
an oddity once known asjefifersons Salt Mountain. 


The town of Kenton is nestled near the base of Black Mesa, where 
the Cimarron enters Oklahoma. 



The Cimarron flows through the mesa country of Woods and Major 
counties, near Waynoka. 


Officially known as the Big Salt Plain of the Cimarron River, 
this approximately 5,000-acre snow-white patch of land is the 
result of extensive rock salt deposits underneath the sands of the 
river. This brine water seeps up to the surface through springs, 
and once the water evaporates, the dry salt is left behind on top of 
the sand. I he result is a perfectly flat, perfectly brilliant, squint- 
inducing moonscape featuring a crust of pure salt several inches 
deep. In some areas, the water is so salty it weighs ten pounds to 
the gallon, and if you dip your hands in it, a white crust will form 
on your skin as the water evaporates. 

The area had long been a favorite of Native American tribes such 
as the Osage and Comanche when it first came to the attention of 
European explorers, French traders had reportedly already visited 
the site when the American explorer Zebulon Pike first informed 
Thomas Jefferson about a “mountain of salt" in the west. In 181 1 . 
explorer George C. Sibley became the first American to reach the 
salr plains and confirm the existence of the salt deposits. In 1821. 
an expedition led by American traders Thomas James and John 
McNight reached the salt plains, as did another in 18d3 under 
Captain Nathan Boone, son of the famous Daniel Boone. 

The salt plain had long supplied salt to ranchers and settlers 
in the surrounding area, bur commercial mining first began in 
190L Today, rhe mining continues with a salt processing plant 
owned by Cargill. 

I his is one of the most beautiful areas along the river. Dominated 
by a series of high bluffs that extend from Buffalo Creek ro rhe 
tiny town of Freedom on State Highway 50, the river meanders 
through the craggy, broken gypsum hills region and the glinting 
mesas of the Glass Mountains of Major County before turning 
south at Orienta, 

In the spring and fall, migrating birds funnel through here, stop- 
ping to feed along the salt flats before continuing their journey. 
A fre r a m i 1 e o r so , t he S ta tc H i g h way 5 0 b r i d ge d i s a p p ea rs a ro u n d 
the base of rhe massive bluff, and I am left with no cell towers, no 
highways, no people, just empty land, empty sky, and riverbed 
stretched out endlessly before me. There is a solace in that kind of 
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isolation, no matter how ephemeral it may be, that rejuvenates my 
spirit as I trudge along the sandy bank as schools of shimmering 
fish flee at my clumsy ponderous approach. 

Monarch butterflies must be the animal kingdom’s most ardent 
fatalists. They die by the untold millions on roadways during their 
fall migration, but the survivors float on, unaware of their impend- 
ing fate. Walking the river near the bridge south of Waynoka, I see 
the casualties from the bridge bobbing along in the current like 
iridescent jewels, still heading south. They will make the journey, 
one way or the other. 



' EAR ORIENTA, THE RIVER BEGINS TO CHANGE 
once again as it dips south toward the broad, flat 
wheat country of Blaine and Kingfisher counties. 

This is farming country silo country, where distances 
between towns are marked as much by line of sight between grain 
elevators as by mile markers. 

Approaching the picturesque town of Fatrview, with its farm 
implement dealerships and small churches, the land begins to flatten 
out. Most of the land here is under cultivation, long brown furrows 
waiting for the winter wheat to be sowed. By the time it crosses 
die bridge toward Ames, the Cimarron is a braided, serpentine 
oasis of what used to be, a narrow' ribbon of unplowable land that 
offers viewers a glimpse of Oklahoma's past. 


THE RIVE K IS INDEED A 
FO^M OF TIME TRAVEL* 

A TINY LITTLE SLIP OF 
WILDNESS IN THE VAST SEA 
OF CULTIVATION, A THIN 
RIBBON OF WHAT ONCE WAS, 


And that’s what Oklahoma's prairie rivers really are, tiny little 
windows into the past. There can be no doubt that the land sur- 
rounding the river is vastly different than when Spanish, French, 
and finally American explorers first ventured into Oklahoma. 
That’s what makes our rivers so important. When you get out of 
the car and slip into the riverbed, you can, for an instant, see the 
land through their eyes. In that regard, a trip down the river is 
indeed a form of time travel, a tiny little slip of wildness in a vast 
sea of cultivation, a thin ribbon of what once was. 

Just south of Dover, in the flat monoculture of Kingfisher County, 
the Cimarron rolls past acre after acre of tilled, furrowed soil ready 
for winter wheat. It was here in 1 906 that one of the deadliest train 
accidents in the nation occurred, when a northbound Rock Island 
train traveling from Fort Worth to Caldwell, Kansas, plunged into 
the Cimarron after flood waters washed out the bridge. More than 
a hundred people died, some in the wreckage. Most drowned in 

A cool sunset lights up the water along the shores of the Cimarron 
in Payne County. 



The salt plain of the Cimarron in Harper County 


the swirling waters of the Cimarron, Bodies were still being found 
two weeks after the accident. 

There will be no flooding today The riverbed is a large swath of 
sand through which a tiny rivulet of water flows. Golden rod and 
other fall wild flowers in brilliant bloom add color to the landscape, 
and as the Cimarron rolls east, the wheat country slowly, grudg- 
ingly begins to give way to the rolling hills and trees of central 
Oklahoma as it slowly approaches the cross-timbers region. 

Ringed by trees, the Cimarron has become a more riverlike 
river, with a more pronounced channel, ft has long passed out 
of the arid west and is now well on its way to becoming a river 
in the more conventional sense of the word. The river plain itself 
is narrower, more tree lined, with trees overhanging the water 
itself. South of Cimarron City, two men fish the river under the 
craggy gaze of red sandstone buttresses as another man in a small 
johnboat drifts by. Clearly this is now a river you have the option 
of floating rather than walking. 

Traveling east along State Highway 33 roughly parallel with the 
river, it seems the Cimarron has an inverse relationship with the 
land. As the Cimarron flows through the raw, untamed land of the 
Panhandle and far northwest, its flow is placid, even nonexistent 
in some places, bur its own raw power grows as it enters the more 
civilized, settled section of the state. 

The river crosses Interstate 35 north of Guthrie and loops back 
south a bit to Coyle before flowing due east along State Highway 
33, By now, it has acquired enough water and trees to be recog- 
nized as a river in every sense of the word. Gone are the sections 
of al most-dry river, inch-deep trickles, and foot-wide channels. 
Those western characteristics have been replaced by deep pools, 
swirling current, and enough water to actually float a boat. Gone 
too are the prairie cottonwoods, replaced by massive oaks, hickories, 
and other eastern hardwoods that cover the sandstone bluffs and 
rolling hills along the Cimarron Valley. 

The Cimarron ends its journey as it began: gradually, as its path 
is slowly inundated by the waters of Keystone Lake, f he dam was 
completed in 1964, and the resulting 2 6, 000 -acre lake extends a 
number of miles up the Cimarron’s channel. By the time State 
Highway 48 crosses the Cimarron northeast of Mann ford, it is a 
river in name only, and the Cimarron's journey is complete. 
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Norman, OK... How Do You Like Us Now? 

1 - 888 - 366-8090 



February 26th • Noon 
Cleveland County Fairgrounds 

Sponsored by 

Norman Convent ion & Visitors Bureau 
wvv w + visitnorman .com 
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February 4th, 2005 

Chocolate Festival Gala - Sam Noble Rotunda 
$60 per ticket 
February 5th, 2005 

Norman North High School * 1809 N. Stubbeman 
PREMIER TASTING * 10:30 «m -11:30 am 

IS sample*, container and drink - $25 mimb«r/|30 non-member 

REGULAR TASTING * 11:30 am - 3:00 pm 

10 untpltl * $15 membirilll non-m*mb,f 

KID’S AREA * 11:30 am - 2:30 pm 

$5 per child - Include* sctMtti end 1 sample 

CULINARY CREATIONS & 
CHOCOLATE SCULPTURE CONTEST 

§5 per entry 

CHOCOLATE PICTURE CONTEST 

S3 per entry 

FREE COOKING DEMONSTRATIONS 
Get more Info and registration forms on 
our web site at nortnanflrettouseacom 


The 23rd Annual Chocolate Festival is Sponsored by: 


wbr w 
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Fred Jones Jr* Sam Noble Oklahoma 

Museum of Art Museum of Natural 

History 


Two world class museums onegmti University 





O K T K I D 5 "We must go beyond textbooks, and lefl the world the 

glories of our journey " — John Hope Franklin 


FREED 


Charlie Christian, a 
lege * rd on the etectrrc 
guitar, first played jazz 
in Oklahoma City, 


Oklahoma's Native American history has long been a 
point of pride, but its African American wots run deep 
as well. During the post- Civil War era , Oklahoma be- 
came a ha nen for thousands of black Americans, former 
slaves seeking self-determination on our untamed soil 
We celebrate this important influence on our culture . 
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Cm you figure out chis word fumble? These five well-known Okla- 
homans include a 101 Ranch cowboy, a civil rights leader, a histo- 
rian, a jazz musician, and a National Book Award-winning novelist. 


clulparaer 

ritchaancisicher 

ttbeiklcpil 

plirhsalolne 

pejhnoaklorhfnin 


\nv s b\e 

Man 


Sipuel v. the World 

In January 1 948, the United States 5upreme 

Court made its landmark decision reversmg 

Sipuel v Board of Regents of the Umver 
si J of Oklahoma, thus enabling Ada Lo^s 
Sipuel to become the first black ^dent 
en te r OU'slaw school. Sipuel graduated^ 
! 951 three years before Brown v. Board of 

desegregated the United States. 


Black Town Trivia 

OKLAHOMA IS FAMOUS F’OR ITS ALL-BLACK TOWNS. 
WHICH NINE OF THESE TOWNS WERE FOUNDED BY 
BLACKS AFTER THE CIVIL WAR? 


Arcadia 

Amro 

Bado 

Bluff 

BOLEY 

Doxey 


grainola 

IXl 

UNGSTON 

MCWillie 

OLETA 

Red Bird 


Remus 

Rentiesville 

Taft 

Tatums 

Tupelo 

Willis 


Block soldiers fought in the Civil War 
ond the Indian wars and were called 
Buffalo Soldiers, a name given them 
out of respect by Native Americans, 
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Call t" visit oirr Rwnrr* winning 
website for your FREE Visitors 
Guido nr Westing and Event 
Planners Guide 1 


STILLWATER 


Convention and Yixiiors Bureau 
300 991 6717 
wwvt cameZitl! 1 wtrf er , rom 



28,000 square feet of indoor 
hands-on exhibits and an outdoor 
play area provide hours of 
educational fun and entertainment, 
where 3 -to -12-year -aids become 
a doctor, pilot, judge, artist, fire- 
fighter, archeologist, construction 
worker, and much morel Come see 
the SuperSONIC Express -a train 
for big and little kids! Ifs o great 
place for a birthday party! 

WHERE CHILDREN PLXy TO LEAftN. 

AND ADULTS LEARN TO PLAVi 
1714 Wrangler Blvd. ♦ Seminole. OK 
1 8Q0-259-KIDS 

imvw.jQiroimemopaFi com 



Hunters of the skt 


They're coming. 

Feb. 19 through May 30 


The University of Oklahoma 

S.vm Noble Oklahoma 

Museum of Natural History 


2401 Chautauqua Avenue. Norman (405) 3254712 wwvv, snomnh.ou.edu 

‘Hiv Unh\rsii\ ttf tUfoMffivi j.i tut rqmii vpp&riunity irtstlttitkm, 



A PROMISE KEPT 

A DECADE OF HOPE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL & MUSEUM 


TEN YEAR COMMEMORATION 

1995*2005 


3995-2005 
A DECADE Of I TOPE 


L3KLAI IOMA CITY 

NATIONAL 

MEMORIAL 


620 N HARVEY AVENUE 
OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLAHOMA 73 1 02 
405.235,3313 

WWW.OKLAHOMACITYNATIONALMEMORIAL.ORG 








JIM ARGO 



Head for the Hills 

TRST A TENT COMMUNITY OF RAILROAD 
workers, Ardmore was officially bunded when the 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa he made its first stop there on 
Julv 28, 1887* Pennsylvania investors who funded the 
railroad chose the name from a list of cities in their home 
state, h ended up a good fit for this Oklahoma town 
tucked into the base of the Arbucklcs — Ardmore is Gael- 
ic for “high ground." 

Fhirty-five miles north of the Texas border on Inter- 


state 35, this city of 24,000 is a destination as enticing 
for shoppers searching for one-of-a-kind gifts as those 
interested in recreation at nearby Lake Murray. 

I he old downtown train station is now home ro rhe 
Ardmore Main Street Authority, but those with a train 
of thought for travel can still ride the rails to Ardmore, 
The Heartland Flyer makes weekend stopovers at this 
picturesque community nesded in the rolling foothills of 
the Arbuckle Mountains, — * K i m be r ly Ma u c k 
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Luxury & ('harm in Downtown 

BARTLESVILLE 

Hotel Phillips 


1 44 lastefully Decorated Rooms 

Weekend Bed & Breakfast 

Co m pi i memary Com i ncnta I 
Breakfast 

Concierge Level 

banquet & Meeting Facilities 

Restaurant & Lounge 

Wireless Inter net 

ttl I [oh nstone A venu c 
I .BOO. 3 31 .0706 or 918336.5600 

wyvw.hotelph illips66.com 


Celebrating 19 yedtt of Excellence 

Tulsa 

Indian Art 
Festival 

/] Cultural experience honoring the 
Spirit of the American Indian. 
Original ttrWerk tifill hr for salt 
throughout the fostiwL 

March 11, 12 & 13, 2005 

Gteeniyood Cultural Center 
322 N. Greenwood 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
General Admission 5 A 01) 


PREVIEW NIGHT 

LIGHT HORS DOT TV RTS A ND 
WINE 

JURIED ART AWARDS 

SILENT & U VE A UCTJON, 
SCHOLARSHIP A WA RDS 

Friday. March 1 1 ... 7:00 p.m. 

Si 0.00 Du nation 
Reserva lions required 

Mail Chech to: 

Carolyn A f orris 
5875 S. Joplin Ave, 

TuTt. OK 74135-7653 


Information: FO. Bos >2694 
Tulsa, OK 74 152-0694 
Fax918-§38'3S50 

www. t u I $a i nd i ana rtf esL com 


Great Finds! 



The Okhihema Today Guide to Great Finds is all 
you need to find the best flea markets, antique stores 
and much more across the stare. This glove box-sized 
edition is available for just S3.95 plus S&H, 
and you can only get it from Oklahoma Today . 

Order Yours Today! 
r- 8 oo- 777-1793 • oklahomaioday.com 



Come stay and play/ 


if * 1 


1 i 1 — - — 

1-44 & 193rd E. Ave. - Exit 240, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

(800) 760-6700 • www.cherokeecasino.com 







G ETA WAY GUIDE 


I love living here —Sheryl Ellis, mayor of Ardmore 



Learn Some, Live Some 

Whether you're into readiri, mpm\ or rockin’, Ardmore has it. 

Hu Greater Southwest Historical Museum (35 Sunset Drive; 
580/226-3857) includes a reconstructed territorial settlement, and 
the Hardy Murphy Coliseum (600 Lake Murray Drive; 580/223- 
2541 ) hosts rodeo events, monster truck rallies, and other shows* 
Mark your calendars: The Top Guns of Bull Riding will perform 
January 1 . Historic down row n theaters Heritage Hall 
(203 West Main; 580/226- 1212) and the Tivoli The 
atre (201 West Main: 580/226-1 21 2orrivolitonight. 
com) are great year-round concert venues. The 50,000- 
square-foot Ardmore (ion veil tiori Center {240 1 
North Rockford; 580/226-2862), opened in 2004* has 
a variety of activities on tap m 2005. 



Street in Ardmore 


Treasure Hunting 

In downtown Ardmore, shoppers will find charming 
stores. The Brawn Paper Bag ( 1 020 West Broadway; 
580/223- 1322 or thebrownpaperbag.com) is a one- 
stop gift shop. At Jimmy's Western Wear (2015 West 
Broadway; 580/223-0002), cowboys will find a boot 
lor every mood and price range. Ardmore’s only book- 
store with new tides* The Bookseller (6 1 4 West Main; 
5 80/ 223 - 864 2 ) has a i h i rty - 1 h ree-year h kory* Flower 
and gift shop Marias Garden (] 1 2 Wheeler; 580/223- 
2500 or mariasgarden.net) sells local artists* work. 


COME 'N GET IT! 

Chicken -fried steak* milk 
shakes, and apple dumplings are 
a tew menu choices in Ardmore. 
Ponders Restaurant (2521 
Veterans Boulevard; 580/223- 
8323) has served up Oklahoma 
barbecue, chicken fry* and 
burgers since 1949* Two Frogs 
Grill (2646 West Broadway; 

5 80/ 2 26-37 64 o r two f rogsgr ilk 
com) offers high -quality food 
wirh Cajun zing in a House of 
Blues-style restaurant* Or step 
back to the 1 960s at the Old 
Time Soda Pop Shop (200 
West Main; 580/226-9090), 
an old-fashioned diner with a 
vintage vibe. 


ci ii o*i 

Eats 8£ Antiques 


Sweet Dreams 

At lake Murray or in town, shoppers con find high- 
class accommodations. Renters at Lake Murray Bed 

& Berth (TTpps Point of take Murray; 580/223-0088 
or oklahomobedandberth.com) will find floating cabins 
with private docks, full-service kitchens, and grills. Lake 
Murray Resort Park (204 Scenic State Highway 77; 
580/223-4044 or oklahomaparks.com) has abundant 
tent sites, cabins, and lodge rooms. For secluded, 
romantic digs, Shtloh Morning Inn (2179 Fonderosa 
Road; 580/223-9500 or shilohmorning*com) offers styf 
ish ambiance m its five suites and two cottages. 



Reasons 

to VISIT 
ARDMORE 
RIGHT NOW 


* February 1 2: Sweeten your eve- 
ning at the ( Ihoa 1 1 a re l festival . 840 . 
(580) 226-6246 

* 1 1 city parks: Grab some java or 
cocoa and scroll through Central 
Park in the heart of downtown. 

* 48 degrees: I he average Ardmore 
high this time of year. 

* I Angd Delite candle: Made in 
town by retired Ardmore residents 
Ronnie and Linda Miller* (580) 
223-9777 

* 360 degrees: I he view atop 1 ucker 
Tower at the south end of Like 
Murray, Remem her* the tower is 
open weekends only in January* 


■ 



Tucker Tower at Lake Murray 
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Discover New Horizons. 
Discover Oklahoma. 



Oklahoma 






EVENTSGUIDE 

A Guide to Activities and Events Statewide 


BARTLESVILLE 

Bartlesville Community Center Adorns & 
Cherokee. Jan ] 5, Cornell Gunter'5 Coasters, 
Elsbeary Hobb's Drifters & the Platters. Jon 22, 
Dale Clevenger and the Bartlesville Symphony 
Orchestra. Jan 25, Franc D' Ambrosia, Feb 1 I , 
The Jungle Book. Feb 12, Oklahoma Galaxy 
Pageants. Feb 1 8, Mazaika. Feb 20, Fiddler on 
the Roof (918) 336-2787 
Price Tower Arts Center 5 1 0 Dewey. Jan 1 -9, 
Giambologna: Master Sculptor of the Renais- 
sance. Jan 13, 27, Feb 10, 24, Copperlanes: 
A Night of jazz. Jan 21 -Feb 28, Bold Improvi- 
sation: 1 20 Years of African American Guilts, 
(918) 336-4949 

You Can't Take It with You Feb 4-6, 1 M3, 
Theater Bartlesville. (918) 3361 900 

EDMOND 

Edmond Historical Society Museum 43 1 S 

Boulevard jan 4-Feb 26, Unmentionables LI: 
Historical Undergarments Rarely Seen Jan 22 r 
Edmond Author's Reception: Marcia Preston, 
(405) 340-0078 

Edmond Senior Center 2733 Marilyn Williams, 
jan 8, Grand Opening jan 1 3, Pool Tournament. 
Feb 1 1, Valentine's Dinner & Dance. (405) 
216-7600 

University of Central Oklahoma 100 N 

University. Jan 1 8, School of Music Faculty Voice 
Recital. Jan 25, Crazy for You, Feb 7, Beethoven 
Sonatas for Cello and Piano. Feb 10-13, Nora. 
Feb 1 5, The Full Monty, Feb 24-27, The Telephone 
& The Medium. (405) 974-3375 
Eagle Watch Jan 7-9, Arcadia Lake. (405) 
216-7470 

ENID 

Chisholm Trail Expo Center 1 1 1 W Purdue, Jon 
7-8, KNID AgriFest. Jan 26, NW District Livestock 
Judging Contest Feb 17-19,24-26, 055 AA Bas- 
ketball Tournament. Feb 24-26, Garfield County 
Jr. Livestock Show. (580) 237-0238 
Gaslight Theatre 221 N Independence. Feb 4-6, 
Reckless Teen Show. Feb 18-19, 25-26, Dinner 
Theatre: The Sunshine Boys. (580) 234-2307 
Edgar Cruz & Enid Symphony Orchestra Feb 
12, Enid Symphony Center, (580) 237-9646 

GUYMON 

Trout Season Jan 1-Feb 28, Sunset Lake at Thomp- 
son Park. |580] 338-5838 

Happy Squares Square Dance Jan 8, Feb 

12, Victory Memorial Methodist Church. (580) 
3380951 

Senior Citizens Dance Jan 15, Feb 19, No 

Mon's Land Senior Citizens Center. (580) 
338-61 79 

Texas County Jr. Livestock Show Feb 22-24, 
Texas County Fairgrounds. (580) 338-7300 


IAWTON 

Great Plains Coliseum 920 S Sheridan. Jan 
8-9, Pig & Lamb Show, Feb 1 M2, All Heritage 
Parade & Rodeo. Feb 17-19, For the Love of 
Guilts, (580) 3571483 

Leslie Powell Gallery 620 SW D Jan 5-Feb 28, 
Art Show: Coral McC a Ulster & Carol Sinnriecb. 
Jan 20. Feb 17, Lunch Bag Lecture. Feb 12, 
Valentines Evening Lecture. (580) 357-9526 

In Search of Eagles Jan 15-16, 22-23, 29-30, 
Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge, (580) 
429-3222 

Came ran /Lawton Community Band Spring 
Concert Feb 6, Cameron University Theatre 
(580) 581-2440 

Sly Fox Feb 1 8-20, 24-27, Lawton Community 
Theater. (580) 355-1600 

NORMAN 

Little River Zoo 3405 SE 1 20th. Jan 1 5, Jr, Zoo- 
keepers Creature Features, Feb 1 2, Jr. Zookeepers 
Animal Valentines. (405) 3667229 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natu- 
ral History 2401 Chautauqua. Jan 1-17, 
Structures of Nature: Photographs by Andreas 
Feininger. Jan 1-Feb 28, No Ordinary Land: 
Encounters in a Changing Environment. (405) 
3254712 

Sooner Theatre 1 01 E Main. Jan 1 5, Love Let- 
ters, Jan 28, The Drifters. Feb 25-27, Moon over 
Buffalo (405) 321-9600 

Dutch Oven Cooking far Beginners Jan 22, 

Feb 26, Lake Thunderbird State Park. (405) 
321 4633 

Young Choreographer's Showcase Jan 27-30, 
Rupel Jones Theatre. (405) 325-7370 

Super Sports Trivia Bowl Jan 28, Cleveland 
County Fairgrounds, (405) 366-8095 

Chocolate Festival Feb 5, Norman North High 
School. (405) 329-4523 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Civic Center Music Hall 201 N Walker. Jan 
8, Music by Commission 6 Command. Jan 
1 1-16, Riverdance. Jan 1 5, Lauren Stewart. Jan 
20-Feb 12,1 Want My 80s Musical. Jan 2 1 - 
22, Sassy, Brassy Broadway, Jan 23, A Young 
Cowpoke's Guide to the Orchestra Feb 4-27, 
The Tempest, Feb 5, Romantic & NeoRom antic. 
Feb 25, Awadagin Pratt and Zuill Bailey Piano 
Bi Cello Duo. Feb 25-26, Pink Martini. (405) 
297-2264 

Cox Business Services Convention Center 

One Myriad Gardens Jan 8-9, Redland Ren- 
dezvous Tournament. Jan 13-15, Winter Guilt 
Show. Jan 2 1 - 23, World Spirit Federation: Battle 
of the Heartland National Championship. (405] 
602-8500 

Ham Homestead 3 1 3 NE 1 6th. Jon 3-3 1 , Winter 
on the Prairie, Feb 1-14, Victorian Valentines. Feb 
15-28, Territorial Farms. [405] 2354058 


Nat'l Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 

1 700 NE 63rd, Jan 1-9, Like a Cowboy: Online 
Virtual Exhibit. Jan 1-9, Luis Ortega's Rawhide 
Artistry: Braiding in the California Tradition. Feb 
1 1-28, An Artist with the Corps of Discovery: 
The Lewis and Clark Suite by Charles Fritz. Feb 
1 1-28, Brent Phelps: Photographing the Lewis 
and Cbrk Trail. (405) 478-2250 
Oklahoma City Museum of Art 4 1 5 Couch. 
Jan 1-16, Leonard Baskin: Two Portfolios. Jan 1- 
Feb 28, Dale Chihuly: The Exhibition. Jan 1-Feb 
28, Kid Size: The Material World of Childhood. 
Jan 1 -Feb 28, Light & Movement. Jan 1 Feb 28, 
Roman Pottery from Tunisia. (405) 236-3 1 00 
Oklahoma City University's Petree Recital 
Hall 2501 N Black welder Jan 16, Autumn So- 
nata. Jan 30, Secret Ballot. Feb 13, The Return. 
(405) 521-5472 

Omniplex 2100 NE 52nd. Jan 1-Feb 28, Coral 
Reef Adventure. Jan 1-Feb 28, jane Goodall's 


OETA PROGRAM NOTES 


JANUARY 

5: Do You Speak American?, 7 p,m, 

A three-hour special examines tfte continued impact of the 
American version of the English language. 

13, 20, 27: One Mans Journey, 9 

Aft in- depth} portrait of naturalist-explorer Robert Perkmt 

17i 18: Unforgivable Blackness; The Rise and Fall of 
jack Johnson, 8 p.m. 

A Ken Burnt documentary about the world's first African 
American henry weight boxing champion 
19: Antiques. Roadshow FYI, 7 p*m+ 

Behind-the-scenes secrets are revealed in the premiere of 
this Antiques Roadshow spinoff 
25: Cash for College 2005, 8 p»m. 

Oklahoma college representatives outline the states finan- 
cial aid systems. 

FEBRUARY 

9, 16: Slavery and the Making of America, 8 p.m. 

New information and perspectives an the origins and history 
ofslmvry 

7: State of the State Address*, 12:30 p.m. 

Governor Brad Henry's annual address marks the begin ^ 
ning of the legislative session, 

13: legislative Weeks 1 p m. 

Season premiere of OR I As weekly rundown of the states 
legislative news 

1 5: NOVA presents Saving the National Treasures, 

7 p*m» 

Preserving An ter teas three most important documents — 
the Declaration of independence, the Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights 
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Hollow Light 

Tonight I walked info the yard, 
still dizzy from the wine at dinner, 
and stood smiling al the unbelievable 
beauty of the January moon, 
incandescent and blue. 

In winter, nothing is usable. 

Everything is there for the viewing — 
even breath has form. 

It's the ultimate look-don r t-touch 
store full of china, and every glass 
branch, icy and radio nt, stands 
still as the moon seeps over the plains 
with its relentless hollow light. 

So different from the candy pink 
mimosa blossoms and the yellow, 
wavering sea of summer wheat, 
tonight the stars are fixed 
high and wide, and below them fields 
of winter grass shine in the bitter 
air with the hard glint of crystal. 

— Jeff D* Simpson 

Jeff D. Simpson is o recent graduate of Cameron 
University. He is Oklahoma Today's editorial 
assistant and pians to attend graduate school at 
Oklahoma State University in the spring. 


Wild Chimpanzees. Jan 1-Feb 28, Rockwell's 
America: Celebrating the Art of Norman Rock- 
well. (405[ 602-6664 

Stage Center 400 W Sheridan. Jan 1 4-Feb 5, 
An American Daughter Jan 27-30, Romeo & 
Juliet. Feb 1 8-28, Visiting Mr. Green. (405) 
270-4800 

State Fair Park 1-44 & NW 10th. Jan 13-15, 
International Finals Rodeo. Jan 1 9-2 1 , Oklahoma 
City Home & Garden Show. Feb 1 1-13, An Af- 
fair of the Heart. Feb 1 7-20, Oklahoma Tackle 
Show. (405) 948-6704 

Untitled ArtSpace 1 NE 3rd. Jan 1-22, Three 
Emerging Oklahoma Artists. Feb 4-28, Marlin 
Delabano. (405) 815-9995 

Portraits of Survival Jan 1-Feb 28, Oklahoma 
City National Memorial. (405} 235-3313 

Harlem Globetrotters Jan 9, Ford Center. (405) 
602-8500 

Spirit, Body & Soul Fair Jan 15-16, La Quinta 
Inn at 800 S Meridian, (91 8) 407-3392 

Ivy Animals in a Topiary Jungle Feb 4-28, 
Myriad Botanical Gardens and Crystal Bridge. 


(405) 2973995 

Guitarist: David Burgess Feb 8, Oklahoma City 
Community College (405) 682-7579 

SHAWNEE 

Triangle Horse Sales Jan 14-16, Feb 25-27, 
Expo Center. (405) 275-2196 
Romancing the Riti Featuring Edgar Cru* 

Feb 10, Ritz Theatre. (405] 273-1080 

Prisoner of Second Avenue Feb 11-13, 17-19, 
Shawnee Little Theatre. (405) 275-2805 

STILLWATER 

Gardiner Art Gallery 1 08 Bartlett Center. Jan 
12-26, Studio Art Invitational Exhibition. Jan 30- 
Feb 28, Scott Reynolds. (405) 744^01 6 

Lance Brown as Wilt Rogers Jon 28, QSU 

Seretean Center for the Performing Arts. (405) 
744-7509 

Big Bays Toy Show Feb 25-27, Payne County 
Expo Center (405) 372-7800 


Expo Square 4145 E 2 1 $!. jan 1 , Tulsa Shootout. 
Jan 1-2, Tulsa Holiday Circuit. Jan 5-8, Chili 
Bowl Midget Nationals. Jan 6-6, Quarter Midget 
Races. Jan 28-30, Longhorn World Championship 
Rodeo. Feb 5, Mardi Gras 2005 Feb 1 8-20. 
National Rod & Custom Car Show & Monster 
Truck Races. Feb 24-27, Akdar Shrine Circus. 
Feb 26-27, U.S. Team Roping. Feb 26-28, Grand 
National Gun & Knife Show. (91 8) 744-1 1 13 
Performing Arts Center Third & Cincinnati, Jan 
4-9, Jamie Farr in Soy Goodnight Grade. Jan 
1 5, A Black Woman Speaks. Jan 1 6, American 
Chamber Plays, Jan 21-22, Bonnie Rideout Scot- 
tish Trio. Jan 28-29, Jack & the Beanstalk, jan 
29, Feb 4, 6, Eugene Onegin. Jan 30, Edgar 
Cruz & Ruben Romero, jan 31 , Indio: Beyond 
Imagining, Feb 4, Doris Kearns Goodwin's 
Shared Memories: The Lessons of History. Feb 
11-13, Cinderella. Feb 20, Paris Piano Trio Feb 
21 , South African Safari. 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 South Rockford. 
Jan 1-2, Holiday Celebration. Jan 1-9, Edward 
Bushier Delk: Architect of Philbrook . Jan 1 -9, Ron 
King and Circle Press. (91 8) 749-7941 
Harlem Globetrotters Jan 8, ORU Mabee Center. 
(918) 495-6400 

Spirit Body & Soul Fair Feb 12-13, Econo Lodge 
ot 11620 E Skelly (91 8) 407-3392 

Holland Hall Book Fair & Market Feb 26-27, 
Holland Hall (918) 4814 111 

WOODWARD 

Plains Indians and Pioneers Museum 2009 
Williams. Jan 1-31.. Oklahoma Watercolor 
Traveling Exhibit. Feb 1-28, Getus Smith. (580] 
256-6136 

Northwest Oklahoma Bluegrass Winter Jam 

Feb 18-19, Northwest Inn, (580) 995-3147 
Blue Highway Feb 19, Woodward Arts Theatre 
(580) 256-7120 

OUT AND ABOUT 

ADA Works from the ECU Collection, Feb 21-28, East 
Central University Gallery. (580) 310-5353 
BRAGGS Green leaf State Park, 3 Miles South of 
Braggs on S.H. 10. Jan 8. Winter Waterfowl & 
Eagle Watch. Feb 1142, Valentine's Weekend. 
(918) 487-712 5 

BROKEN ARROW The Vienna Boys Choir, Feb 
13, Immanuel Lutheran Church Auditorium. 
(918) 258-5506 

CLAREMORE Ctaremore Expo Center, 400 Veter- 
ans Parkway. Feb 10-13, Green Country Fishing 
& Hunting Show Feb 1 8-20, Claremore Home 
& Garden Show, (918) 343-4868 
DUNCAN Oklahoma Horse Fair, Feb 11-13, 
Stephens County Fair & Expo Center, (405) 
344-6513 

DURANT Main Street Bridal Fair & Prom Style 
Show, Feb 12, Visual and Performing Arts Center. 
(580) 924 1550 

FREEDOM Bat Education Days, Feb 24-25, Alabas- 
ter Caverns State Park. (580) 621-3381 
GROVE Home & Garden Show, Feb 1143, Grove 
Civic Center, (91 8) 786-9079 
GUTHRIE Lazy E Arena, 9600 Lazy E. Jan 1-2, 
Super Bowl VI! Team Roping. Feb 4-5 r Bullnanza: 
A Tribute to Freckles Brown & Lane Frost. (405) 
282-7433 
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Wild Game Feed 


"It tastes like chicken" may be an oft-repeated phrase at the 
Wild Game Feed in Waynoka, but the experience is guaran- 
teed to be anything but tame. 

On February 5 , the Waynoka Chamber of Commerce and 
Little Sahara State Park will team up to host their sixth annual 
Wild Game Feed in downtown Waynoka. 

Started as a way to promote not only pioneer cooking but 
area nature programs and tourism, the Wild Game Feed 
now hosts more than three hundred curiosity-seekers eager to 
sample the exotic cuisine. 

In past years, beaver, raccoon, deer, and even porcupine 
have been fried, baked, and barbecued for those brave 
enough to sample them. 


"Possum is probably one of the strangest things I've tried at 
the feed," says Little Sahara State Park manager Jason Bodley. 
"It was like eating greasy turkey meat, but not as good." 

If you're in the mood for a dining experience a little on the 
uncultivated side, Waynoka's Wild Game Feed promises to 
deliver an abundance of unusual delights. 

— Jeff D. Simpson 

The Wild Game Feed starts with a 9 a m, breakfast , followed 
by the wild game feed at 11 a.m. and demonstrations and an 
auction in the afternoon , The event is free f but organizers ap- 
preciate a $10 donation. For more information , coll Little Sahara 
State Park , (580) 824- 1471 . 


NULBiRT Eagle Tour, Jar 15, 22, Sequoyah State 
Resort Pork [91 8 1 772-2046 

JET Eagle Watch, Jan 8, 15, Salt Plains National 
Wildlife Refuge. (580) 626-4794 

KAW CITY Eagle Watch, Jar 15, Kaw lake. 
(580) 762-9494 

KINGSTON Sanders & Texoma Lodge Bluegrass 
Festival, Feb 25-26, Lake Texoma Resort Park. 
(910) 423-4891 

LONE WOLF In Search of Eagles, Jan 1-2, 1546, 
29-30, Feb 12-13, Quartz Mountain Nature Park 
(580} 563-2238 

MEDICINE PARK Polar Bear Plunge, Feb 5, Town 
Center (580) 529-2555 

MUSKOGEE Selections from the Collection, Jan 
8-Feb 28, Five Civilized Tribes Museum. (918) 
683-1701 

MUSKOGEE Martin Luther King Jr, Celebration, 
Jan 17, Civic Center, (888) 687-6137 

PONCA CITY Martin Luther King Jr. Day Celebra- 
tion, Jan 15, Attacks Community Center, (580) 
7673662 

PONCA CITY Black History Month Program, Feb 
19, New Life Baptist Church. (580) 767-3662 


SULPHUR Bald Eagle Tour Jan 22, 29, Chickasaw 
National Recreation Area. (580) 622-3161 
TAHLEQUAH Keep on the Sunny Side; The 
Songs & Story of the Carter Family, Jan 1 5, 
The Sequoyah Institute at Northeastern State 
University. (918) 458 2075 
TAHLEQUAH Mardi "Quah/ Feb 4-5, Downtown. 
(918) 456-3742 

VIAN Loon Watches, Feb 5, T9, Tenkiller State 
Park, (918) 489-5641 

VIAN Eagle Tours, Feb 8, 26, Sequoyah Notional 
Wildlife Refuge (918) 489-5641 
WEATHERFORD SWQSU jazz Festival, Feb 10- 
ll t Fine Arts Center. (580) 774-3063 
YALE The Battle of Round Mountain Reenact- 
ment, Feb 18-20, Jim Thorpe Park. (918) 
387-2525 


Visit oklahomotoday.com or 
travelok.com for more listings. 

Dates and times are subject to change; please con- 
firm before attending any event. The Events Guide 
is a free service published on a space-available 
basis. To be considered, please mail a notice of 
the event that includes date, place, address, and 
both □ contact telephone number ond a phone 
number that can be published. Notices must arrive 
at Oklahoma Today three calendar months prior 
to publication (he. May/June 2005 events must 
arrive by February 1). Events Guide, Oklahoma 
Today, 15 North Robinson, Suite 100, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73102. Fax: (405) 522-4588. Email: 
eventsguide@oklahomatoday.com. We cannot 
take listings over the telephone. 


ANSWERS TO OKT KIDS: PAGE 55 


etatk Town Trivia; Arcadia, Bluff, Bdey, IXL, Langston, Red Bird, Rentiesville, Taft, and Tatums 
Word Jumble: Clara taper, Charlie Christian, Bill Pickett, Rolph Ellison, and John Hope Franklin 
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THE E N D 


"I wanf to be on the mountain . That's where I belong/' 

—Jack Longacre, in Apex to Zenith, Spring 2002 



Black Mesa Requiem 

FOR JEAN TROUSDALE OF NORMAN, C LI MB I NG THE SUMMIT TAKES ON WHOLE NEW MEANING, 


J EAN TROUSDALE COULD HAVE WATTED FOR BETTER 
weather to climb Black Mesa, Oklahoma's 4,9 73 -loot highest 
[■joint. On December 6, 2002, after snow and ice storms pounded 
much of the state, Trousdale, a clinical psychologist from Norman, 
drove the lour hundred miles to Black Mesa anyway. She had a mis- 
sion to complete; Deliver part oi lier friend Jack Longacres cremated 
remains to Oklahoma's summit, 

Longacre, a Michigan native, founded the High pointers Club in 
1987. By the rime of his death from cancer in October 2002, the 
dubs membership had swelled to 2,500, Longacres last wish was to 
have his ashes scattered on the high points of all fifty states and die 
District of Columbia, Trousdale was charged with that mission. 

In 2002, Trousdale hosted Longacres km High pointers Conven- 
tion at Black Mesa on September 20 and 2 1 , 2002, More than 225 
climbers from around the country were present. Longacre was lor 
the most part bedridden but still determined to attend, helped along 
by friends; two weeks after the convention, he died. 

After a November memorial ceremony in Missouri, Trousdale 
was ready ro lead die Oklahoma climb, with the help of two fellow 
High pointers from Massachusetts* Upon arrival at the trail head, the 


trio found Black Mesa covered in snow except for irs north face. After 
more than two hours ol climbing, they reached the granite monu- 
ment marking Oklahoma's highest point and took turns sprinkling 
Longacres ashes. 

After Black Mesa, Trousdale returned to Norman to work on what 
would become a two-year, fifty-state, 714-lriend mission, dubbed 
the Jack Ash Project. She coordinated m immemorial services in each 
state, from Alaska’s 20 320- foot Denali to Florida's 345-foot Britton 
Hill, enlisting club members to lead each hike. One by one, the High- 
pointers came through, some organising elaborate ceremonies with 
bands, music, wine, and food, and some going it alone. On August 
8, 2004, the List of Longacre s ashes were scattered on Wyoming's 
Gannett Peak. 

“It w as very healing for me and for a lot of the people who did it,” 
Trousdale says. “Its been quite a project. — Brendan P, Leonard 

Highpoinfers' founder Jack Longacre, tap right with walking stick, 
visited Black Mesa several times before his death in 2002, Jean 
Trousdale of Norman, top right organized the Jack Ash project, 
which scattered Longocre's ashes at the high point of every state. 
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AMISH AND AZALEAS - APRIL 18, 2005 

Well depart in the morning for Mazie to enjoy a home-cooked 
Amish meal and peer into a deeply religious lifestyle passed down 
through the centuries. Then well head for Honor Heights Park 
in Muskogee, home of the Oklahoma Azalea Festival, to view over 
30,000 azalea plants, 3,700 rose bushes, and many other brilliant 
floral displays. 


IRRESISTIBLY IRIS - PONCA CITY’S IRIS 
FESTIVAL - APRIL 30, 2005 

We'll visit beautiful Ponca Gty for tours of private homes and 
public gardens, seminars on cooking and gardening and free time 
in the downtown area. Enjoy the opportunity to explore one of 
the most famous mansions in America, Mansion on the Prairie, 
built by EW Marland. Lunch is included. 


Imagine the echo of an ancient buffalo 
herd thundering through the Wichita foothills. 
Picture classic 
dramas and 
stirring symphonies 
performed under the 
stars. Envision a majestic 
art deco cathedral 
illuminated by the 
brilliant Oklahoma sunset. 

Because if you can 
imagine it, Time Lines and 
Kaleo Tours can take you 
there. We offer hundreds of amazing tour destinations, 
many right here in Oklahoma. Our creative minds can 
customize a unique tour anywhere in the world just 
for you or your special group. Whatever your travel 
needs, Kaleo Tours can put it all together for you. 


Let time lines charter service 

take you on your next family, group or office 
excursion. You’ll ride in luxury on a state-of- 
the-art motorcoach with our friendly, 
professional staff attending to your safety and 
comfort. The journey of a lifetime awaits, so contact 
Time Lines Charters and Kaleo Tours today, and let 
our 75 plus years of experience in the group and 
charter travel industry work for you. 
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TOUR INCLUSIONS 

Deluxe Motorcoach Transportation 
Amish Meal 
Honor Heights Park 
Kaleo Tour Director 


TOUR INCLUSIONS 

Deluxe Motorcoach Transportation 
Marland Mansion 
Iris Festival 
One Meal 

Kaleo Tour Director 
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Car dealer Harvey Platt died in 1978. 



This winter, he ’ll help seven teenagers 
keep their cars running. 


W hen World War II dried up the supply of ears for Har~ 
vey's Stude baker dealership, he went into the auto salvage 
business. His success there enabled him to expand into oil 
lease investments. 

Although lie never married, Harvey loved children and of- 
ten bought cowboy boots for needy children in Hughes and 
Seminole counties. He adored his two nieces, adopted by his 
sister Realizing how their lives had changed for the better, 
Harvey left a portion of his estate to the Baptist Children's 
Home in Oklahoma City to help other children in need. 


Of the fifty children living on the campus today, seven 
teenagers have a driver's license and are privileged to 
own a car, 

Harvey was successful during the war in salvaging 
metal. Today, he is successful in salvaging lives. 

You can make a difference in the lives of children by 
including Oklahoma Baptist Homes for Children in your 
will or estate plan. 

Contact Neal Wooldridge at {405) 942-3000, extension 
4665, or Wooldridge (a obhc.org to learn how. 




